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HOW TO CULTIVATE READING HABITS OF CHILDREN. 





BY ABNER PERKE, 





AVEN’T you read ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 

land’’ before? was asked of a bright 
girl of thirteen summers, as she lay curled 
up on a sofa in the sunshine, deep in the 
enjoyment of that fascinating book. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, times and times,’’ was the answer. 
‘« Then you like it?’’ ‘‘ Like it! 1 could 
read it all the time and never get tired of 
it.’’ What was the charm? The child 
could not tell; but we can. It was its in- 
definiteness, its quaint and unexpected mal- 
adjustments, comical situations, impossibil- 
ities, suggestive points, and its appeal to 
the unformed imagination. Surely a won- 
derful book for children! Enough like 
fairy tales to excite interest in a child who 
never believes in fairies, but /ee/s them, 
dreams about them, and assumes their reality 
for the time, just for the pleasure of escap- 
ing humdrum school or home duties. 

Most children begin by taking in books 
through the imagination, forming images 
assisted by new situations and pictures. 
Then they grow into a curiosity about facts, 
which are easily stored in the memory. 
The next stage is asking, why? and they 
reason, in their childish way, about the 
things they read. You hear a child laugh 
while reading—a good sign. It means that 
the fancy is touched. If the right books 


are given them in the next period—travels, 
natural history, ‘‘ Homes Without Hands,”’ 
‘* Wonder Books for Boys and Girls,’’—you 
will observe their eyes sparkle, and they 


will tell you of some wonderful things they 
have discovered. Growing into the time of 
youth, if books like Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hereward, 
the Wake,’’ Coffin’s ‘‘Old Times in the 
Colonies,’’ ‘‘ Tom Paulding,’’ by Brander 
Matthews, and a little later on Walter 
Scott’s novels are put in their way, they 
will ask, ‘‘ Why did he do so and so?”’ or, 
** Did anybody really kill a man to get his 
money ?’’ or, ‘‘How do you suppose Sir 
Walter knew all about what these people 
thought ?”’ 

It will not do to make a business of in- 
sisting on children’s reading, as John Mill’s 
father did. Let the books lie about the 
nursery or on the home table; talk about 
them at meal times; excite curiosity by 
alluding to some anecdote ; or open an illus- 
trated work, as if by chance, in the library. 
The child wants to discover his own mental 
food. He will not sit up in a chair and eat 
books as he takes his porridge. We know 
a boy whose father has a fine library, ele- 
gant editions, superb quartos, all sorts of 
good books. The boy’s playthings are 
always ailowed in that room. He called out 
one day, ‘‘ Papa, when you die all these 
books will be mine, won’t they ?’’ The 
father said, ‘‘ Of course,’’ and the boy from 
that time moused about, read a good many 
pages here and there, looked over the plates, 
and will certainly become a reader in due 
time. Another boy’s father bought him a 
set of 60 volumes of Walter Scott, Edin- 
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burgh edition, in fine morocco, and simply 
said: ‘‘ These are yours; you ought to 
have a library.’” The boy devoured the 
whole lot. Meanwhile that boy spent a 
year in England with the family, and the 
tales of Scott were his favorite guide-books. 
He was a little antiquarian at Kenilworth ; 
knew all about the Armor in the Tower ; 
was angry because the ‘‘ Beef-eater’’ would 
not show him Sir Walter Raleigh’s cell, and 
at Edinburgh just revelled in the ‘* Heart of 
Midlothian.’’ Even for those who cannot 
travel, books of travel will set them off on 
imaginary journeys. They will go “‘ zigzag’’ 
in classic lands, with Hezekiah Butterworth, 
and even ‘‘ A Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea,’’ with Jules Verne ; just as Queen Vic- 
toria, till she was fourteen years old, found 
companionship with her three hundred ex- 
quisitely-dressed dolls, and made them rep- 
resent personages of note, actresses, court 
ladies, and Amy Robsarts, taking them off 
on trips. 

Towle’s ‘‘ Young Folks’ Heroes of His- 
tory,’’ Magellan, Vasco da Gama, Marco 
Polo, and Pizarro will put dime novels out 
of the head of any well-conditioned boy, 
even if he sometimes finds ‘‘ The Bloody 
Brigand’’ in his hands by mistake. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘‘ Makers of Florence or Venice’’ 
seem rather old for children ; but a mother 
can read to her girls of tender age from 
such books till they will want to know all 
about the places so delightfully described. 
Much may be done by reading poems like 
‘* Lady of the Lake’’ to a group of boys 
and girls, and getting them to recite to- 
gether the striking passages. They will 
soon march over the house on a rainy day 
‘* spouting’’ the war speeches of the heroes, 
and sometimes improvise plays on the basis 
of what has been read to them. 

All the analytic work pressed as a task on 
children in school, such as taking Shakes- 
peare’s finer sentences to pieces, will only 
tend to confuse their minds ; but put Mrs. 
Cowdin Clarke’s ‘‘ Girlhood of Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines’’ into their hands, and 
they will hunt up the characters in the plays 
to see what became of them. Then they will 
get thesense and the spirit of the great master. 

It is possible, also, to induce a love of 
classic literature, even the most ancient, in 
many a child’s mind, by putting before him 
Professor Church’s illustrated stories from 
Homer and Virgil, or Cox’s ‘‘ Tales of An- 
cient Greece.’’ Then when he takes up the 
classics in the original, he will study with 
more zest, and not hate these old poets as 
tiresome and pesky task-masters. The pub- 
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lic libraries to which children resort unat- 
tended, for fiction or anything which they 
may select at random, ought to have depart- 
ments suitable to the different ages of youth- 
ful applicants. Frances Willard’s mother 
ran some risk when she denied the girl the 
novels of the day, but let her read ‘‘ Don 


Quixote,’’ ‘Gil Blas,’’ and a fanatical 
anti-slavery juvenile paper. In her case, 
‘The Children’s Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 


** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ and the ‘‘ Youth’s 
Cabinet’’ proved an antidote, and in that 
cultivated atmosphere of a pure home almost 
any reading would have proved nutritious ; 
but in ordinary cases the novels of the day 
are vicious in their influence on boys and 
girls. ‘To expect a good habit of reading 
from such pernicious seeds is like looking for 
a bed of flowers from Canada thistle pollen. 

Some children will not read; it goes 
against the grain; they were born so. It 
is rather hard to hold a book and read it 
when the girl likes domestic work better or 
the boy his plane and saw. There must be 
an impulse to overcome this native inertia. 
If you can supply the motive the reading 
will come of itself. If no motive is strong 
enough, then it is of no use to try. The 
atmosphere in which a ciild is brought up 
is the best aid to a literary taste. The 
parent or the teacher must create the en- 
vironment and make it like the air to good 
lungs. Most children have no such atmos- 
phere at home or at school. What can 
books do for them? Brightness, good sense 
and experience must work out their literary 
destiny, and they must wait for the impulse. 
If it never comes, they must take life as they 
chocse it, and some other people must read 
the books. 

All of which means that cultivating in 
children this taste early gives them the 
wine of life, which the older it grows the 
better they enjoy. It keeps them out of 
mischief, and acts as a corrective of low in- 
stincts. It fills their minds, vacant and 
roomy, with ideas; gives command of lan- 
guage; develops growth in intellect and 
heart. Try then in all the ways above- 
mentioned ; use every art, and coax their 
backward tendency. If after all you do 
they won’t read, they won’t, and you can- 
not help it. Observation must take the 
place of books. Acquisition in other lines 
will give them mastery of useful knowledge, 
and you have the consolation, so aptly put 
by Alice Rollins, that it is of no use ‘‘to 
toast the bread for a bird, or spread with 
mayonnaise the lettuce for a rabbit.’’—/. 
E. Journal of Education. 
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ARBOR DAY AND TREES. 





T was a part of the purpose in the estab- 

lishment of Arbor Day to beget apprecia- 

tion of the economic value, the grandeur 
and beauty of trees and forests. 

To enumerate all the uses of forest pro- 
ducts would require the exploration of 
nearly every field and phase of human in- 
dustry. The climatic and sanitary influence 
of forests touches the springs of life and the 
sources of material prosperity. The figures 
that tell the value of the yearly contribution 
of the woods to the world’s wealth are be- 
wildering. In our own country trees yield 
an annual harvest three times richer than 
our wheat crop, and thrice that of the out- 
put of our gold and silver mines. 

It is doubtful if toil wrings from the earth 
in cereal products a richer harvest than the 
untilled forests yield. But the wealth of 
the woods is the gift of the silent centuries. 
Trees, fertilized by their own foliage, fed by 
the earth and watered by the sky, bring 
their unbought contributions to every field 
of human industry, minister to the comforts 
and the elegancies of life, enrich every sense 
with their fruit and their fragrance, with the 
melody of their music, and their beauty of 
form and foliage. Trees imprison the wealth 
of melting snows and of falling showers in 
cisterns woven of their fragile roots, holding 
back their reserves from the drenched fields 
in spring, and yielding them to the parched 
soil in the hot and arid summer. Forests 
arrest the scorching blasts of summer and 
the chilling winds of winter; dam up the 
waters that would sweep to destruction the 
ungarnered wealth of fields and flocks; pre- 
serve the springs and rivulets that make 
glad the beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air; give to rivers a more constant flow ; 
absorb the poisonous exhalations of the at- 
mosphere, and pour back into it a steady 
flow of pure, life-giving moisture. Birds 
learn their music from the whispering leaves 
and the murmuring brooks, and so brooks 
and birds follow the forests, leaving to the 
parched earth only such melodies as may lie 
on the other side of silence. The disap- 
pearance of forests has been everywhere 
marked by destructive floods; by dimin- 
ished ‘rainfall ; by parched and sterile fields 
and sere and cheerless landscapes. 

In older countries the economic and sani- 
tary worth of the woods is so well known 
that trees are cherished there as the fountains 
of life and the sources of prosperity to the 
husbandman. But we squander with lavish 
hand the harvest that unbroken ages ri- 
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pened. All too rapidly our glorious forests 
are vanishing before the cruel strokes of the 
woodman’s axe. ‘The older states, formerly 
so richly wooded, are well. nigh denuded of 
timber; while great treeless plains stretch 
in unbroken reaches from the Mississippi to 
the foothills of the Rockies. If we would 
not share the fate that has befallen so many 
countries of the old world, whose fertile 
fields have become barren plains and whose 
wooded slopes, once the rich pasture 
grounds of countless herds, have become 
sterile knobs, we must begin to plant trees. 
We must plant them on our playgrounds 
and by the roadside, plant them on the hill- 
tops ,and in sterile fields, plant them on 
every rood of ground that will not yield 
bread to the sower and meat to the eater. 
Plant varieties that grow and thrive in 
your own neighborhood. The white elm 
will flourish on a great variety of soils, but 
is at its best on clayey ground, or where the 
sub-soil is clay. For majestic form and 
depth of shade this tree is the monarch of 
the woods. The oaks are slow growers; 
but they endure hardships like good soldiers, 
and struggle up to vigorous self-poised life 
amid bleakest surroundings. In beauty of 
form and finish the leaf of the red oak is with- 
out a rival, while the tree itself is the most 
fitting emblem in the forest of that endur- 
ing strength that bides its time amid storm 
and strife. Plant an oak and its green 
leaves will bear your greetings to genera- 
tions that will be born in the good time 
coming. Hard maples may be planted on 
almost any soil, but perhaps thrive best on 
light loams or sand. Their compact, oval 
tops, and brilliant green foliage render them 
the most desirable shade trees that are to the 
manor born. They will hold the tints of 
the western sky incarnadined in their -foli- 
age, long after the elms have shaken down 
‘*the last leaf upon the trees.’’ The cut- 
leafed white birch is, perhaps, the most de- 
sirable tree for open lawns, where beauty of 
form and foliage rather than shade is sought. 
Arbor vitz, the Austrian and white pines, 
Norway spruce and balsam-fir make excel- 
lent screens for out-buildings, and with their 
‘‘living green’’ foliage break the monotony 
of landscapes rendered sere and brown by 
the frost of autumn, or white by the winter’s 
snow. These are not desirable shade trees, 
but give pleasing variety to forest foliage, 
and may be utilized to hide unpleasant 
things, and to cover bleak hillsides and bar- 
ren grounds. The hickory, the white ash, 
the basswood, the black walnut, the butter- 
nut, the black cherry, the horse chestnut 
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and the mountain ash will grow anywhere 
in the country where cereal crops may be 
raised. Each of these has a beauty that is 
all its own. The white willow grows lux- 
uriantly in the soft ooze of our moist land, 
and with the bright emerald tints of its foli- 
age will add splendor to any landscape. 
The weeping willow, as well as the white 
birch, is a graceful tree for an open lawn. 
Each of them responds with a tremor to 
every suggestion of the whispering wind. 
The red maple is a quick grower, and at its 
best is a beautiful tree ; but it is ill-fitted to 
wrestle with the fierce blasts that sweep our 
open fields. It should be planted only in 
sheltered spots, or where hardier trees will 
receive the first shock of the storm. 

White elms, hard maples, oaks, hickories 
and white ashes are, for depth of shade, 
strength and grandeur of form, and richness 
and beauty of foliage, the noblest trees of 
our forests; and from these, and in the 
order named, it is best to choose the ones 
that are to be planted amid the festivities of 
Arbor Day. 

Trees that have grown in open places are 
hardier, and will bear transplanting better, 
than those that have grown under the pro- 
tection of the deeper woods. Moreover, 
such trees like those from the nursery have 
an abundance of fibrous roots, on which the 
tree must rely for support until its stronger 
roots have had time to lay hold on the moist 
subsoil beneath. Lateral roots should be 
traced so far as convenience in handling will 
allow. These will help to furnish nutrition, 
and when firm will hold the tree securely 
in its place. 

Roots should not be exposed to the sun 
or drying winds, but should be kept moist 
with a covering of straw, moss, or canvass. 
Holes dug for the reception of trees should 
be wide enough to admit the roots without 
bending. It is better to cut roots than to 
double them back on themselves. Forest 
trees should be set little if any deeper than 
they stood before transplanting. Where 
the soil is poor, loam from the forest should 
be spread over the place prepared for the 
reception of the tree, and after the roots 
and rootlets have been carefully adjusted to 
their places, rich soft loam should be firmly 
pressed about them. 

“* Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly.” 

If the soil be dry, moisten, but do not 
drench it. After enough dirt has been 


packed about the fibrous roots to protect 
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them from harm, as the hole is filled the 
dirt should be trodden so firmly as to hold 
the tree securely in an upright position. 
Fill to about the level of the surrounding 
surface. It is not desirable that surface 
water should be drained either toward or 
from the tree. If the trees are large and it 
be found necessary to hold them in position 
by guy wires, let them be thickly wound 
with cloths to prevent injury, and the far 
ends of the wires be fastened at points above 
the reach. A mulch of straw, leaves or wood 
chips should be spread over the fresh sur- 
face around a newly planted tree, to retain 
moisture. 

Transplanted trees will generally need 
occasional watering during the parching 
weather of the first and second summers. 
Indeed, when the tree is first planted it is 
full of sap, and will bear the strain of the 
first, better than that of the second summer. 
Small trees—from ten to fifteen feet high— 
will keep their natural outlines, and will 
remain a delight to the eye long after the 
headless poles that we are wont to plant are 
dead and forgotten. Leave the leader, but 
thin out or cut back the branches in about 
the same proportion that the tree has been 
bereft of its roots. Do not cut off the head 
of a tree, if any sense of beauty or symmetry 
has been implanted in your own. Each 
variety of forest trees has its characteristic 
form and feature, and each will develop in 
harmony with its general plan, if it be not 
mangled by the pruning knife, and if it be 
so placed that it will be kissed by the sun 
on every side, and be forced to cope in 
storm and strife with every wind that blows. 
There is neither majesty nor beauty in a 
distorted or one-sided tree; but distorted it 
must be if sun and sky are shut from either 
side. In grove and forest-planting more 
trees may be started than are expected to 
remain to grow to full size; but elms, oaks 
and maples, when planted for shade and in 
avenues, should not be less than thirty feet 
apart, and other varieties not less than 
twenty. Trees should not be planted so 
near school rooms as to obstruct free circu- 
lation of air, or to hinder the admission of 
light. Trees planted on school grounds 
should be protected by individual guards, 


| and those bordering the outer walks ‘should 





be protected by a bar to prevent injury from 
passing vehicles. 

Forest trees can be transplanted with 
greatest security in the spring, after the 
ground has settled and before the leaves 
have appeared. 

The influence of Arbor Day upon the 
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character and conduct of the young may be 
priceless. They should be taught that the 
benefactions of the tree are innumerable; 
that under heaven there is no better friend 
to man; that forests are the factories of 
rivers and rains; that their foliage lends 
beauty, and their decaying vegetation lends 
fertility to the fields and waters. To awaken 
a love of the beautiful in the hearts of the 
boys and girls is to open perennial fountains 
of pleasure, even for the humblest lives. 
Teach them to love trees, and they will love 
home and they will love all beautiful things. 
The patriotism that endures the strain of 
national disaster is rooted in the love of 
home and its surroundings, and these will 
be rendered beautiful under the noble pas- 
sion engendered by Arbor Day. There is 
deep morality in the purpose to hand on 
unimpaired the rich inheritance that we 
have received from the past. Teach the 
boys and girls that the tree which they plant 
on their gala day will rear its green coronal 
of leaves to the summer sky in the years that 
lie far on in the distant future; that each 
new summer children will disport themselves 
around its giant stem, and silver-throated 
songsters will carol their joy amid _ its 
branches ; that the distant traveler, as he 
cools his heated brow beneath the tree which 
they planted by the roadside, will bless the 
hands that may then be silent and still. 


— — — 


MR. BEECHER’S TEACHER. 


Henry WARD BEECHER certainly owed a 
debt of gratitude to his teacher in mathe- 
matics, not only for the knowledge acquired 
through his tuition, but for lessons tending 
to strength of character. He told this story 
to illustrate the teacher’s method: 

He was sent to the blackboard, and went, 
uncertain, soft, full of whimpering. 

‘«That lesson must be learned,’’ said the 

teacher, in a very quiet tone, but with a 
terrible intensity. All explanations and ex- 
cuses he trod under foot with utter scornful- 
ness. ‘‘I want the problem ; I don’t want 
any reasons why I don’t get it,’’ he would 
say. 
‘*T did study it two hours.’’ 
‘* That’s nothing to me; I want the les- 
son. You need not study it at all, or you 
may study it in ten hours; suit yourself. I 
want the lesson.’’ 

‘*It was tough for a green boy,’’ said 
Beecher, ‘‘ but it seasoned me. In less than 
a month I had the most intense sense of in- 
tellectual independence and courage to de- 
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fend my recitations. His cold and calin 
voice would fall upon me in the midst of a 
demonstration, ‘ No!’”’ 

‘¢T hesitated, and then went back to the 
beginning, and on reaching the same spot 
again, ‘ No!’ uttered with the tone of con- 
viction, barred my progress. 

‘* The next,’’ and I sat down in confu- 
sion. 

‘* He, too, was stopped with ‘No!’ but 
went right on, finished, and, as he sat down, 
was rewarded with ‘ Very well.’ 

‘¢ ‘Why !’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just 
as he did, and you said ‘ No!’ 

‘*Why didn’t you say ‘ Yes!’ and stick 
to it? It is not enough to know your les- 
son. You must know that you know it. 
You have learned nothing till you are sure. 
If all the world says ‘ No!’ your business is 
to say ‘ Yes!’ and prove it.’ ’’ 


te 


EDUCATING OUR DAUGHTERS. 


BY LOUISE G. WILDER. 
N her valuable little book called “A 
Talk with My Pupils,’’ Mrs. Charles 


Sedgwick says we should aim to make them 
‘‘capital housekeepers, devoted wives and 
mothers, and efficient philanthropists.’’ 
Though there may be—we know that there 
are, unfortunately—mothers who have less 
noble aims than these, it will be more 
profitable to consider the aims which should 
be final in the minds of women who, like 
Mrs. Sedgwick, understand the require- 
ments of the aye and can read the signs of the 
times. Let us also use the word education 
in its true sense, not as implying merely 
instruction in schools. Education has been 
defined as a subtle and insensible training 
educing the better qualities of the chai- 
acter; instruction, as a direct and regular 
process cultivating the powers of the mind. 
One hundred years ago the frankly-confessed 
intention of education was to fit young 
women for social life ; to-day its aim is to 
acquire knowledge. What an ideal woman 
would be the result if the best educational 
methods and intentions of the last century 
could be combined with these of our day, 
different as they were, and yet so good that 
one could weep to see them vanishing with 
their era, and leaving hardly a memory 
behind! Let us recall what those meihods 
and results were, that by comparison we 
may discover what we have gained and lost 
by our departure from them. 

About one hundred years ago a reaction 
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was setting in from the hoydenish ways, the 
license and the immorality in vogue among 
the fine ladies of the day in town and coun- 
try. ‘To gain an idea of the extent to 
which these vagaries, as they were politely 
termed, were carried, one may read the 
unflattering comments upon the habits of 
women which fill the pages of the ‘‘ Specta- 
tor’’ or the ‘‘ Tattler,’’ or, as the stage is 
always the mirror of society, the works of 
the dramatists of the day. These ways be- 
came shocking to decent-minded people ; 
a rage for deportment ensued. 
ligious principle, and sometimes ranged be- 
fore it, deportment came to be held of par— 
amount importance, and here and there in 
England and America appeared schools 
conducted by dignified, polished, not too 
learned women, who, with the help of a 
dancing-master, the backboard, the globes, 
some plous maxims, and a few books, were 
able to launch upon the polite world some 
highly ornamental and useful members of 
its society. Sometimes little girls were 
sent away from home at nine years of age 
to learn in these institutions ‘‘ a good air.’’ 
They were here taught to do beautiful 
needlework, and to dance with slow and 
stately steps ; but, first and last of all, they 
were taught manners—by inculcating a re— 
spect for ceremony, a deference of the 
young for the old, and of children for their 
parents ; by teaching the habit of listening 
and the knowledge ‘of when to be silent. 
In short, so careful was her training in 
these matters that a child never forgot her 
manners, because her manners became part 
of herself. Although occasionally a learned 
father took the education of his daughter 
into his own hands, with the result of such 
a prodigy of learning as was Miss Elizabeth 
Carter, or her friend and correspondent 
Mrs. Montague, it was generally considered 
dangerous and unwomanly to be so edu- 
cated. The many young women who could 
not spell held as good positions in society, 
and secured as desirable establishments, as 
the abnormal creature who could read Latin 
and Greek, or translate Italian plays. 

A young woman of that day would not 
come up to our standard of efficient phil- 
anthropy. Her understanding of the duties 
of the rich to the poor was almsgiving ; in- 
telligent, organized charity was practically 
unknown. Her charities were prompted by 
Guty and sympathy. Her life 


Next to re- | 
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aim of education was to teach deportment 
rather than to acquire knowledge ; a sec- 
ondary aim of making notable housewives 
and good wives and mothers was included 
in its scope. What have we in our day sub- 
stituted for this system which we may call 
more satisfactory, and which is more sure to 
‘‘educe the better qualities of the charac- 
ter?’’ In the place of the old schools of 
deportment we have now great colleges, 
factories of knowledge. In the place of the 
phenomenal women who could spell, we 
have thousands of women who can spell in 
five or six languages. In the place of the 
old-time kindly almsgiving or the shrinking 
philanthropy of Mary Carpenter, whose idea 
of the womanly sphere retarded her life- 
work until she was forty five, we now have 
great organized charitable associations and 
an army of young women with silver crosses 
hanging from their buttonholes, going fear- 
lessly about the city by-ways to perform 
missions to the poor. Yes, undoubtedly, 
the girl of the present day has much that 
her elder sister lacked; she has acquired 
confidence, knowledge, opportunity; but 
where is ‘‘ the good air,’’ the dignified de- 
portment, the grace, the repose, which gave 
a charm and power to women in the last 
age, and which was the aim and result of 
their education ? Plainly these graces have 
vanished with the women who wore them, 
while now, from the little child in the low- 
est grade of our schools, public or private, 
up to many of the graduates of our colleges, 
good manners are conspicuously absent ; and 
any one who has the misfortune to live in a 
college town, exposed to the browbeating 
of the sophomores and the snubs of the 
seniors, will have frequent occasion to sigh 
for the days when knowledge was not the 
fashion, and is, furthermore, led to wonder 
if knowledge is to be obtained only at the 
expense of good breeding. One is tempted 
to go further still, and, by a slight para- 
phrase of the Scriptures, say, ‘‘ Though the 
young women of the present day have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge, and though they 
have faith (in themselves) so that they could 
remove mountains, and have not good man- 


| ners, they are become as sounding brass 


was well | 


ordered ; devoid of restlessness and great | 


ambitions. Looking back to her from this 


breathless age, she seems an ideal creature, 
although it is plain to see that the primary 


i . 
mind ?’’ 


or clashing cymbals.”’ 

Must we not admit, then, that the aim of 
education in this age is primarily to acquire 
knowledge,, rather than, as formerly, to ac- 
quire ‘‘a good air ?’’ that it is more purely 
‘‘instruction cultivating the powers of the 
Is there no way to secure both 


results? May not the ‘‘ good air’’ so prized 
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by our ancestors accompany the much learn- 
ing so valued to-day? Is the decadence of 
manners in our young women the result of 
too much knowledge? Here is the state- 
ment of an English Commissioner of Educa- 
tion who says: ‘‘ It happens that the finest 
manners | ever saw among young people— 
the most perfect self-possession, modesty, 
and freedom from affectation—were in a 
class of girls who were brought up to me to 
demonstrate a problem in Euclid. It would 
be a strange commentary on our present 
system of education if it could be proved 
that the studies which are supposed to ele- 
vate and refine men had an opposite effect 
upon the other sex. But, though unproved 
and probably grossly untrue, there are many 
who believe it.’’ There are, indeed, many 
who believe it. But if we aim to bring up 
our daughters in a judicious mingling of the 
old school of manners and the new school of 
knowledge, they may yet prove it to be un- 
true. Equipped with morals, manners, 
knowledge, purpose, they need never be the 
‘** sexless intelligence’’ which Mr. Richard 
Grant White predicted they would become, 
but should continue to fulfill Mr. Emerson’s 
higher ideal, who said, ‘‘ I have thought it a 
sufficient definition of civilization to say it is 
the influence of good women.’’— Zhe Chris- 
tian Unton. 


= —-— 


THE EXTENSION SEMINARY AND 
ITS OPPORTUNITY. 


BY M. G. BRUMBAUGH. 


HASTY trip through Eastern Pennsyl- 
A vania has enabled the writer to feel the 
educational pulse with reference to Univer- 
sity Extension. The result is most gratify- 
ing. University Extension is regarded by 
county and city superintendents, normal 
school principals, and leading teachers, with 
great favor. ‘Teachers look upon the move- 
ment as a benefaction to them. Side by 
side with the movement for increased wages 
and longer term of school comes to them 
this movement, giving them at home the 
means of lifting themselves to the higher 
plane of knowledge and efficiency required 
by the state. The leaders of educational 
thought see more than this. To them this 
is the auspicious beginning of a correlation 
of the educational forces of our Common- 
wealth. This movement is expected to 
create and crystallize sentiment in favor of a 
harmonious development of our educational 
system. The primary and grammar schools 
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must lead directly to the high school, this 
to the college, and the last to the university. 
There must be such a framing of courses 
and unity of sentiment along this line as to 
insure to each child as much of this entire 
career as it is possible for him, aided by the 
State, to attain. 

Our normal school leaders are willing to 
join in this plan and divide the high school 
graduates with the colleges, thus elevating 
their own work and fixing a definite stand- 
ard of fitness forentrance. It is needless to 
add that the utter lack of system now mani- 
fest in the State amply justifies this view of 
the development requisite in the immediate 
future. 

These divergent streams from the high 
school, via college or normal school, must, 
for higher education’s sake, again unite in 
the university : the one, in order that those 
who compose it may specialize in any 
chosen line of higher research ; the other, in 
a department of pedagogy (as yet only 
dreamed of) which shall prepare for teach- 
ing in the colleges and normal schools 
themselves. Some such plan as this is in 
the air. University Extension must make 
it visibly present, and take the lead in fixing 
it in the laws of our state. 

A word of warning and of advice was uni- 
formly given. It was best formulated by a 
leading city superintendent, who said: 
‘* University Extension must succeed if its 
leaders watch one thing, namely, the sort of 
lecturers sent out to the circles.’’ To the 
writer this all along has seemed the central 
fact, the very heart of the movement’s suc- 
cess. Some lecturers in some places have 
caused an educational revival so great as to 
be felt in every home of the community. 
The next lecturer has caused the centre to 
feel some of the pangs of dissolution. 

What is the remedy? This question 
must be answered soon. The successful 
lecturers, all honor to them, are overworked. 
The call for such teachers exceeds the de- 
mand. It is clear that men and women who 
are really able to do this work are not now 
available in sufficient number. It would 
seem therefore that the best thing Univers- 
ity Extension can do is to mae lecturers. 

This is the function of the Seminary of 
the Extension Society. Its establishment, 


its leadership, its work, mean success and 
permanency for the movement in America. 
As a leading normal school principal said 
to the writer: ‘‘ The Seminary has a glori- 
ous opportunity, both in the way of form- 
ing new educational ideas and in reforming 
To this twofold mis- 


our present system.’’ 
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sion it must be dedicated, its success therein 
depending upon the character of the lect- 
urers it may train and send into the field for 
permanent service. 

The character of the lecturer, therefore, 
lies at the centre of the problem, whether 
viewed from the people’s side or from that 
of the Seminary ; and the leader who shall 
see clearly what is needed, and shall develop 
lecturers who will meet this need, is easily 
first in the University Extension field, and 
a benefactor of the race. 


- a 


NEW ENGINEERING BUILDING. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


HE new Engineering building of the 
Pennsylvania State College occupies a 
prominent site near the upper front entrance 
to the campus and immediately beyond the 
railroad station. On the one side it faces 
the main entrance and roadway and on the 
other the main street of the villiage. It is 
built of red pressed brick with brown stone 
trimmings. Its massive, substantial appear- 
ance indicates that it is well adapted to its 
uses, which is the first requirement in good 
design for any purpose. Its only pretension 
to ornamentation is the use of brown sand- 
stone to accentuate certain features and the 
finials and crockets which mark the back- 
bone and ribs of the structure. These break 
the monotony of straight lines and give an 
added touch of color to the whole. The 
Saracenic, dome like capping, which is be- 
ing much used in modern architecture, is in- 
troduced here, giving variety and -counter- 
acting the somewhat severe outline of other 
parts. The most striking feature of the 
front is the great stone arched entrance, 
supported on short cylindrical columns on 
either side and extended above into a pro- 
jection from the rooms of the different floors. 
The building is three stories high, with 
basement under the whole, having in the 
rear a wing of one story and attic. It faces 
the roadway a total length of 266 feet and 
extends 208 feet to the rear, making a total 
of 50,824 square feet, or about one and one- 
seventh acres. Inside it, one may tread 
over two and one third acres of floor space, 
surrounded by four million brick. Or, hav- 
ing made a complete tour of the building, 
he will have been in 57 different rooms. 
The new building adds another variety of 
material and style to the campus. The old 


main building, erected 1857 of the magne- 
sian limestone taken from the ground on 
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which it stands, forms the prominent and 
central figure. At its left and rear is the 
Chemical and Physical laboratory, built of 
light brick and trimmed with light Ohio 
sandstone. Beyond, the main Experiment 
Station building is of wood and stained 
shingles. In the other direction, the Bot- 
anical laboratory, of cut magnesian lime- 
stone and red brick, with its glass and iron 
conservatory, forms an agreeable contrast 
with the Ladies’ Cottage of brick. On the 
right of the main building, the steep self; 
supporting roof and square tower mark the 
position of the armory. The Professors’ 
residences of brick, stone and wood com- 
plete the variety of buildings. The new 
Engineering building is the only combina- 
tion of red brick and brown sandstone. 

The arrangement of the interior abun- 
dantly sustains the promise of the exterior. 
Passing up the broad stone steps and under 
the great stone arch, one enters the main 
hallway from which stairways lead to the 
basement and upper floors. Going to the 
basement by the left-hand stairway, one is 
in the hydraulic laboratory. 

In one corner is a stand-pipe which, by the 
use of compressed air on top of the water, 
can be made to assume a power equal to a 
pipe of the same diameter 100 feet high. 
In the different stories attachments may be 
made to this pipe for testing the sanitary 
value of the various systems of closets and 
drainage. 

A wrought iron tank, six feet in diameter 
and fifteen feet high, will afford opportun 
ity for experiments in weir work, gauging 
flow of streams, etc. Being connected with 
the reservoir of the college, a sufficient head 
can be secured for testing water pressure in 
all its variations. The waste water runs 
into a deep, open cistern below the floor, 
where it may be used for different experi- 
ments and pumped back into the tank. 
Work on injectors and calorimeters will 
take the remaining space of this room. 

Passing into the next room one is in front 
of a 150 horse-power triple compound en- 
gine, so constructed as to run in all different 
ways, simple, compound, etc. It will furn- 
ish practical work for the students. At one 
side are the testing machines‘for strength of 
different materials and three engines of dif- 
ferent types for student practice. In an ad- 
joining room, all kinds of lubricant, com- 
bustion and cement testing will be carried 
on. In cement testing, a large tank will be 
used where the cement will be kept under 
the water for different lengths of time and 
at a constant temperature. 
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The next room toward the north is occu- 
pied by the ventilating apparatus. This 
consists of a huge fan which draws the air 
from the outside and forces it either over a 
coil of steam pipes for heat, or under the coil 
for cool air. A mixing damper regulates 
the amount of each so that air of any tem- 
perature may be sent through the building. 


In addition to this, the air changes every | 
| college architect’s room, and at the south 


ten minutes in each room, thus making it 
possible to have perfect ventilation at any 
temperature. The steam coils are supplied 
from the exhaust of the many engines 
throughout the basement, making the heat- 
ing very economical. The farthest room, 
built without means of natural light, is used 
for testing the different instruments used in 
Civil Engineering. 
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which the Bellefonte Central road runs over 
head into the building. 

The entire basement is laid with grano- 
lithic pavement, under which the heat ducts 
pass to the flues in the wall. 

On the first floor of the main building are 
the offices of the different professors in 
charge of the engineering departments and 
their assistants. At the north end is the 


end the hydraulic laboratory extended up 
from the basement. Adjoining is the model 
room or museum, in which are displayed 
the various illustrations of mechanical de- 
vices. 

Upon the second floor are ten large re- 
citation rooms and the different department 
libraries. The third floor is occupied bg 
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THE STATE COLLEGE ENGINEERING BUILDING. 


Returning to the stairway at the south 
end, the room beyond is the dynamo room. 
Here are the three dynamos which furnish 
the 1000 incandescent lights to the different 
buildings and the campus. The dynamos 
are turned by two engines, all being inter- 
changeable, so that in case of accident to 
one, the light can be supplied by another. 

On the right is the boiler room, 45x90 
feet, in which are located 6 boilers of 80 
horse- power each. From this room, a tunnel 
leads across the campus, containing the pipes 
for conducting steam to the various build- 
ings, for heating purposes and turning ven- 
tilating fans. Beyond the engine room, the 
coal-room is supplied directly from the cars 


| wing on the first floor, the 


six drawing rooms, lighted from above. In 
one of them is a blue print and photography 
room well adapted for such purpose. 

Going from the main building to the 
right hand 
corner shows a lavatory and dressing room 
with a hundred lockers. Here the embryo 
mechanics and smiths cleanse themselves 
after their practical labor. 

Beyond the lavatory, on the right of the 
wing hallway, is the machine shop where 
chipping and filing and machine tool work 
are taught. Electric motors will furnish 
power for all machines. From this room a 
tool supply room leads off to the left, be- 
yond which is the foundry. Here, on the 
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earthen floor, is built an 18-inch cupola for 
iron founding and a brass furnace, all the 
work in which is done directly by the 
students. 

Passing beyond the forge room, one comes 
through the iron supply room to the car- 
penter shop, 36x35 feet, fitted with 24 neat 
benches and tool cabinets. Each cabinet 
contains saw, plane, chisel, and in fact a 
complete kit of tools used in the ancient art 
of carpentry. The student passes in his 
course from use and care of tools to intri- 
cate joinery. Beneath this room is the pat- 
tern-making department, with its many 
turning lathes and benches. 

Returning to the front of the wing, the 
first room on the left is the forge room, 
34x42 feet, with cement floor. Twenty 
forges and anvils give opportunity for prac- 
tical work. The forges are supplied with 


blast from a large fan in an adjoining room | 


through pipes passing beneath the floor. 
The smoke is drawn off by another fan and 
forced into the smoke stack of the boilers. 
Every care is taken for the comfort of the 
workers. The forges, with their tools care- 
fully in place and convenient for work, pre- 
sent a pleasant appearance. ‘The work con- 
sists of elements of blacksmithing, temper- 
ing, and preparation for machine work. 

The last room on the left hand side is oc- 
cupied by the wood working machines with 
pattern making benches arranged around 
the walls. Overhead in the attic will be 
placed the machinery necessary to prepar- 
ing the stock for use. In a basement room 
beneath, bench moulding will be taught, 
where the pupil will determine how patterns 
must be constructed in order to be practic- 
able. This is preliminary to pattern mak- 
ing. The basement room opposite is a pipe 
cutting and supply room, for the use of the 
steam heating plant of the college. 

Crossing the siding of the railroad, which 
extends into the building, the wood-turning 
room, 24x50 feet, presents 32 lathes for 
that delicate art. Beginning with very 
simple forms, the course extends to inter- 
locked figures in a variety of ornamentation. 
All the complicated forms are turned by the 
use of chisel and gouge only. 

Southern yellow pine is used throughout 
the interior of the building. Overhead, the 
open timber work, finished in hard oil, gives 
a massive effect, which is increased by the 
height of the stories. Instead of plastered 


walls, the brick work of the side walls is 
painted a light buff with a lower panelling 
of brown. 

Industrial education, scarcely known a 
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few years since, finds here a magnificent 
building, especially designed and erected 
for its purpose and supplied by the great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the 
proper education of the young men and 
women who are to continue the develop- 
ment of her resources. Accommodating 
three hundred students in the different 
undergraduate and post-graduate Engineer- 
ing courses, it is a magnificent trust for 
which the college management must give 
answer to the people. With the system 
of free scholarships so handsomely provided 
by the trustees and the equal facilities for 
those of ampler means, there is no reason 
why any young man or woman should fail 
to receive a training which will make them 
useful members of society ‘‘in the several 
pursuits and professions of life.’’ 


- — — 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 





N my garden I spend my days; in my 

library I spend my nights. My interests 
are divided between my geraniums and my 
books. With the flowers i am in the pre- 
sent ; with the books I 4m inthe past. I go 
into my library, and all history unrolls we- 
fore me. I breathe the morning air of the 
world while the scent of Eden’s roses yet 
lingered in it, while it vibrated only to the 
world’s first brood of nightingales and io 
the laugh of Eve. 

I see the pyramids buiiding; J hear the 
shoutings of the armies of Alexander ; I feel 
the ground shake beneath the march of 
Camby’ses. I sit as in a theatre,—the stage 
is time, the play is the world. What a 
spectacle it is! What kingly pomp, what 
processions file past, what cities burn to 
heaven, what crowds of captives are dragged 
at the chariot wheels of conquerors! 

I hear or cry ‘‘ Bravo !’’ when the great 
actors come on, shaking the stage. I ama 
Roman emperor when I look at a Roman 
coin. I lift old Homer, and I shout Achilles 
in the trenches. The silence of the em- 
peopled Syrian plains, the out-comings and 


| in-goings of the patriarchs, Abraham and 


Ishmael, Isaac in the field at eventide, 
Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s guile, Esau’s 
face reddened by desert sun-heat, Joseph’s 
splendid funeral procession,—all these things 
I find within the boards of my Old Testa- 
ment. 

What a silence in those old books, as of a 
half-peopled world ; what bleating of flocks, 
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what green pastoral rest, what indubitable 
human existence! Across brawling cen- 
turies of blood and war, I hear the bleating 
of Abraham’s flocks, the tinkling of the bells 
of Rebekah’s camels. 

O men and women, so far separated yet 
sO near, so strange yet so well-known, by 
what miraculous power do I know you all! 
Books are the true Elysian fields where the 
spirits of the dead converse, and into these 
fields a mortal may venture unappalled. 
What king’s court can boast such company ? 
What school of philosophy such wisdom ? 

There is Pan’s pipe; there are the songs 
of Apollo. Seated in my library at night, 
and looking on the silent faces of my books, 
I am occasionally visited by a strange sense 
of the supernatural. They are not collec- 
tions of printed pages; they are ghosts. I 
take one down, and it speaks with me in a 
tongue not now heard on earth, and of men 
and things of which it alone possesses the 
| knowledge. 

I call myself a solitary, but sometimes I 
think I misapply the term. No man sees 
more company than I do. I travel with 
mightier cohorts around me than ever did 
Timour or Genghis Khan on their fiery 
marches. I am a sovereign in my library; 
but it is the dead, not the living, that at- 
tend my levees. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WORK. 


BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 
DO not speak too strongly when I assert 
that the nature of a cchild’s future career at 
school, is dependent mainly upon the instruc- 
tion that he receives in the primary grades. 

It is true that much may be done in the 
higher grades to correct the evil effects of 
injudicious early teaching, yet only too 
plainly shall we find traces, from time to 
time, of the impressions that he received at 
the outset. 

While a great responsibility rests upon 
every primary teacher, still I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the main responsibility falls 
upon the teacher who receives the pupil di- 
rectly from the hands of the parents. 

Few people, outside the four walls of her 
school-room, realize the magnitude of her 
work, or the delicacy of method that she 
must pursue. Her enthusiasm and earnest- 


ness of purpose must be proportionate to 
her responsibility, since from her the child 
receives his first and most lasting impres- 
sions of school. 





STREET CAR ETIQUETTE. 
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His taste or distaste for all the details of 
school life, the ease or the difficulty with 
which he masters work, is wholly dependent 
upon the manner in which she has gained 
his attention and awakened his thought. 
His laws of self-government, his code of 
honor in his little community, the school, 
he hears from her lips, or sees practiced in 
her daily intercourse with her pupils. 

This work would be simplified were his 
impressions of right and wrong, which he 
has received at home, always correct ones ; 
but unfortunately, much of the teacher’s 
work is to eradicate such impressions before 
she can expect fruit of her labor. The 
child who through habit seeks to screen 
himself from blame by telling an untruth, 
must be taught the beauty of truthfulness, 
and tenderly helped and encouraged to 
keep his footing in the new pathway. 

The dishonest child must be led to re- 
spect the property of others; the quarrel- 
some taught the laws of peace and kindness ; 
the indolent trained to do appointed work, 
and the inattentive to give attention ; the 
unruly taught order; the stubborn, obe- 
dience; the restless, repose; the timid, 
courage ; and the zealous, moderation. Ail 
this is to be overcome, if the teacher expects 
to accomplish anything like satisfactory 
work with her class. 

When we consider this work we find the 
list of studies an extended one, and one 
that might well discourage the teacher of 
average strength of body and nerve. Well 
for her if she can take for her motto, ‘‘ Not 
the amount, but the spirit of the work.’’— 
Southern Educator. 


és - Ae 
GOOD STREET CAR ETIQUETTE. 
SOMETHING TO BE READ TO BOYS. 
ON’T appear to be watching,’’ said my 
friend, as we stood talking on the cor- 
ner of the street, ‘‘ but get a good look at 
the driver of this horse car,’’ 
** Nice looking man,’’ I observed as the 
car rolled by. ‘* What about him ?”’ 
‘*He’s the most remarkable man that 
ever handled the reins. Who he is or what 
he is I don’t know, but a day or two ago it 
was my pleasure—I say pleasure advisedly— 
to take a long ride in his car, and I am free 
to say that never before did I give up an or- 
dinarily tiresome ride so reluctantly.’’ 
My curiosity being aroused by this em- 
phatic declaration I asked for his story: 


‘*] took to the man,’’ said he, ‘‘ from 
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the moment he responded to my signal. 
It was raining at the time, and having a grip 
in my hand I did not care to risk jumping 
on the car while it was in motion. Usually 
on such occasions, being a young man, | 
have to jump anyhow;; but this man not only 
nodded in response to my signal, but slowed 
up so that I boarded the car without the 
slightest risk of slipping, tripping or getting 
tangled up with my luggage. This, of it- 
self, was sufficient to interest me in him, for 
I have a habit of observing the mannerisms 
of the vari-humored votaries of the bell 
punch and reins, and I took the right-hand 
corner seat by the open window, where | 
could see more of him. 

‘* At the next corner a lady with a bas- 
ket and a dripping umbrella stood waiting, 
and I felt certain from her appearance that 
she was going to ask several questions before 
she got aboard ; and I also felt sure that in- 
stead of asking the conductor she would ask 
the driver. In these surmises I was right. 

‘**Do you go all the way down?’ she 
asked. 

‘* « Yes, madam, all the way.’ 

*« ¢ Are you sure ?’ 

*« ¢ Quite sure, madam; hurry up, please.’ 

‘‘ Then as she stepped to the rear of the 
car I heard her ask the conductor, ‘ Do 
you go all the way down to Chestnut 
street ?’ 

‘* The conductor was not in a good humor, 
and, with one hand on the bell rope and the 
other on her shoulder, angrily exclaimed : 

‘*« Yes’m, and if you’re going to get on, 
geton! I can’t wait here all day!’ 

‘** Poor woman ?’ the driver muttered to 
himself. ‘ Perhaps she is a stranger in the 
city.’ 

** You can readily imagine my feelings af- 
ter this. Here was a man in a public ca- 
pacity—to be sure, he got only $12 a week 
for it—who really believed a stranger had a 
right to ask questions and to be treated con- 
siderately. Hisexpressed sympathy aroused 
mine, and I determined to keep my eye on 
him. 

‘I particularly admired his dexterity in 
handling the whip. He didn’t use it often, 
but when he did he threw it forward care- 
fully. I mention this because there have 
been times when in riding in the forepart of 
a car the lash of the driver’s whip has come 
uncomfortably close to my face through the 
open windows. Another thing I noticed 
about this man—an unpleasant thing to 
talk about—was his consciousness of my 
presence at the window and his reservation 
of anything in the way of expectoration. | 





had absolutely no fear of catching the spray 
from across shot, and as I glanced at the 
little sign forbidding spitting in the car I 
realized that the rule, if not religiously en- 
forced on the inside of the car, was re- 
ligiously observed on the outside. 

‘*In themselves these little things were re- 
markable to me, but they were not sufficient 
to win for my driver the high opinion after- 
wards entertained of him. Indeed, the 
most striking characteristics of the man were 
yet to develop. 

‘* Oh, yes, the car moved smoothly under 
his management; there were no sudden 
jerks or jolts, and for turning curves grace- 
fully and easily he was a wonder. The 
horses seemed to enjoy making quick time 
with this man guiding them, and on one oc- 
casion, when a line of slow carts, got in 
front of us, they actually stamped the 
ground in their impatience. The reminder 
of this incident causes me to illustrate a 
most unusual attribute of my driver’s char- 
acter. He witnessed, I believe, with actual 
pain, the discomfort, not to say petulance, 
of the animals under his charge, and, 
breathing in sympathy with them, blew his 
whistle. 

‘« There was noimmediate response. The 
carts moved along at the same slow gait, 
and to a second whistle the carters paid as 
little heed. What I could not help admir- 
ing in the man then manifested itself —di- 
plomacy coupled with commendable presence 
of mind. ‘ My friend!’ heshouted to the 
hindmost plodding driver, ‘if you won't 
heed the whistle maybe you will listen to 
the voice of reason. Do by me this time as 
you would like me to do by you some other 
time.’ 

‘* Well, sir, those carters jumped as if they 
had felt an electric shock. The hind man 
turned off the track and the others followed 
instanter. 

‘«« Thank you, gentlemen,’ said my driver, 
‘ you are very kind.’ 

‘«* You're entirely welcome,’ one of the 
astonished carters managed to say. 

‘«« Certainly,’ chimed the others. And 
whether you believe it or not, the passengers 
all felt that a great work had been accom- 
plished. 

‘«T am not going to keep you much longer, 
because you begin to look incredulous, but 
that man did all I say he did. Why, sir, 
under the most trying circumstances he was 
the pink of politeness—the very embodi- 
ment of courtesy. No doubt you have of 
ten seen how one driver irritates another. 
Well, there was no irritating this man, and, 
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although we were in several tight places on 
our way down, I did not hear a cross word. 
You don’t understand it? Then I will tell 
you how he did it. 

‘*¢ At the approach to an intersecting street 
we were running along at a lively gait when 
another car on a down grade dashed out to 
cross the track at right angles ahead of us. 
It was one of those instances where a colli- 
sion looks imminent without your being 
able to tell off hand just which party is at 
fault. The respective drivers wound up 
their brakes in a great hurry until the heads 
of the horses almost touched, when our 
driver unwound his and passed on. The 
other driver looked fighting mad, and I 
fully expected the customary ——! ! 
! but it did not come. The influence 
of my driver’s amiable smile caught him 
before he had time tu give vent to his feel- 
ings, and the only thing he said was ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, pard !’ 

‘And then in the pleasantest voice imagin- 
able the response went back: 

‘**Why certainly, old fellow; mistakes 
will happen, you know.’ 

‘* It was this way all the way down ; there 
were no obstacles that could not be sur- 
mounted without an oath, and there was 
positively no bad temper. 

‘¢ Once a man who was unloading coal al- 
lowed the front of his cart to stand out just 
far enough to set the conductor of our car 
making sidelong surveys to see if we could 
pass it. He didn’t think we could, and the 
situation made him nervous. The driver 
didn’t borrow trouble, however, nor did he 
cross the bridge, as it were, till he came to 
it. When he saw the car wasn’t going to 
clear the wheel of the coal cart, he simply 
remarked in that captivating way of his: 

‘**1’m sorry to trouble you. Won’t you 
have the goodness to move up a little?’ 

‘* Why, sir, the coal cart man went to the 
head of his horses like a flash, and, pulling 
the cart around, let him pass nicely. The 
mar. then actually saluted and the coal cart 
man went back to his work as if it was all 
play to him. 

*¢1 will tell you of just one other little epi- 
sode that helped make that ride memorable. 
In the course of time, which seemed very 
rapid in its fleetness, we came to a railroad. 
An engine was shifting a train of cars, and 
we were in danger of being blocked. The 
engineer considerately observed us, and, 
feeling that something was due from him, 
he shouted to our driver apologetically : 

**« * Be out of your way in a minute.’ 

‘* Some of the passengers looked dubious at 
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this, but I had every confidence in the man 
to whom I had paid so much attention, and 
my faith in him was strengthened when I 
heard his answer. 

‘*¢ All right,’ said he complacently, ‘ take 
it easy. I’m a minute ahead of time.’ 

‘*We were delayed less than a minute, and 
no one was worse for the incident. I 
reached my destination in the best humor I 
have been since I began to ride in the horse 
cars, and now I wait for that driver every 
morning.’’—/. H. M., Phila. Ledger. 

- > 
SOME EARLY TEXT-BOOKS ON 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 

NGLISH Grammar as a distinct branch 

4 of study did not enter much into the 
older schemes of education. Latin was 
considered of vastly more importance, and 
English grammar, when it was recoguized 
at all, was rather as subsidiary to the lan- 
guage of ancient Rome. (George Chapman, 
the schoolmaster at Dumfries, Scotland, in 
the middle of the last century, in explaining 
the course of study in the grammar school 
of that town, remarks that in the fourth year 
of the course ‘‘ Mr, Fisher’s English Gram- 
mar is carefully taught, and Dr. Lowth’s ex- 
cellent Grammar recommended to their 
persual.’’ Now, I have no knowledge of 
Mr. Fisher’s English Grammar or ‘ Dr. 
Lowth’s excellent Grammar ;’’ but I have 
in my collection ‘‘ Rudiments of the En- 
glish Tongue,’’ by John Cattanach, Edin- 
burgh, 1778, from which one may no doubt 
get a very good idea of what passed for En- 
glish grammar in those times. What is now 
regarded as such occupies but a small part of 
the book; the bulk of the work being de- 
voeed to the subjects of pronunciation and 
reading. Etymology receives but the slight- 
est notice; nouns are declined by the six 
cases of Latin grammar, and in the treat- 
ment of the verb the terms preterite, pre- 
terimperfect, and preterpluperfect are used. 
The principles of syntax are based on con- 
cord and agreement, and sentences from the 
Latin are freely introduced in illustration of 
the principles, and a knowledge of that lan- 
guage is evidently presupposed on the part 
of the student. 

But the study of English grammar as 
such properly dates from the appearance of 
Murray’s Grammar. Lindley Murray was 
born in Lebanon county, Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1745. In 1784 he went to Eng- 
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land, where he continued to reside there- 
after. In 1795 he published his English 
Grammar. In his preface he speaks of ‘‘the 
number and variety of English Grammars al- 
ready published,’’ and of ‘‘ the ability with 
which some of them are written.’’ But 
whatever merits they mey have had, his own 
work was so far superior as to mark an 
epoch in this study. Nine editions were 
brought out in the first nine years following 
its first appearance. The book formed the 
basis upon which most of the English Gram- 
mars since published have been constrncted. 
It is a work of great merit, and has been 
very successful. It is still in print, and is 
in use in some portions of the country. 

Among the early imitators of Murray, was 
Samuel Kirkham. The facts of the life of 
Kirkham are rather obscure. He was a 
teacher in central Pennsylvania in the early 
part of the present century, and was prob- 
ably a native of that region. In the year 
1819 he taught school in the town of North- 
umberland. A little later or a little earlier 
than this he taught in Danville, Montour 
county. It was while teaching here that he 
wrote his English Grammar. He is said to 
have been assisted in the work by Ellis 
Hughes, a man of education and ability. 
Kirkham’s Grammar was prepared upon the 
lines laid down by Murray, but it was put 
forth in the form of familiar lectures. The 
attempt to combine the purposes of a text- 
book with an easy, popular style of pre- 
senting the subject was happily realized. 
The first edition of the book was published 
at Harrisburg about the year 1824. It had 
a marvelous popularity. In 1829 the 
eleventh edition appeared, and the author 
with justifiable pride remarks in his ‘‘ Ad- 
vertisement’’ to that edition, that ‘‘ during 
the past year’’ twenty-two thousand copies 
had been called for. ‘This was a success as | 
great in its way as that of the Waverley 
Novels. 

Scores of text-books on English Grammar 
have been issued since the days of Lindley 
Murray and Samuel Kirkham ; and no field of 
literary labor has furnished a wider scope | 
for individual idiosyncrasies ; hence we have 
had Grammars in almost endless variety— 
diagram, practical, analytical, poetical, and 
fantastical. Of the latrer description I do 
not know of a better specimen than James 
Brown’s ‘‘ Appeal from the British System 
of English Grammar to Common Sense,’”’ 
Philadelphia, 1836. The absurdity of this 
book rises into the grotesque. The author, 
in a preliminary ‘‘ Note,’’ informs the pub- 





lic that he is engaged in superintending + 
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‘*the preparing of those who may wish to 
become teachers of this system,’’ and ven- 
tures the thought that ‘‘it may excite some 
surprise in the public mind, to see a pro- 
position to give a knowledge of this science 
in the short period of one week ;’’ but to 
avoid all appearance of *‘ mountebank- 
ery,’’ he gene.ously adds ‘‘ that all who are 
not satisfied with the knowledge which they 
may acquire in one week, are permitted to 
continue as long as they may wish.’’ I do 
not propose to enter upon any long or ser- 
ious discussion of Mr. Brown’s system. It 
has long since gone the way it deserved, 
notwithstanding the formidable list of ‘‘ Ap- 
provers of the System.’’ 

As specimen vagaries from which the 
reader can infer the general character of 
the work, I would say that instead of the 
usual ‘‘ British’’ classification of the parts of 
speech as articles, nouns, pronouus, etc., 
we have the ‘‘ American’”’ classification as 
Cormos, Seramus, Monoramus, Duramus, 
Subramus, and Coramus; and the applica- 
tion of these terms may be seen in rule x. : 
‘** A seramus of the ambirelation, requires an 
unnamltive of the insentensic variety instead 
of the sentensic, for its insecormos.’’ The 
reader will hardly believe that this lingo 
was put forth seriously in a system of Eu- 
glish grammar, and that it met the approval 
of such men as De Witt Clinton, Eliphalet 
Nott, Charles J. Ingersoll, and Dr. S. B. 
Wylie. 


> 


PARTIES AND SCHOOL DUTIES. 


‘AID a parent to a principal the other 
S day: ‘* There are so many evening 
parties among the young people that my 
girl hardly averages two nights a week at 
home.’’ This is a confession that might 
honestly be made by many parents. Atten- 
tion is not called to it here because these 
evening parties are of themselves necessarily 
evil, but rather for the reason that no child 
whose evenings are thus employed can ever 
be at his best in school work. Parties and 


| school duties are mutually repellent forces. 


Fill the brain with the excitements of the 
former, and there is no room left for genu- 
ine study. Oil and water will as easily mix 
as party games and school lessons. The 
child may the next day assume an air of 
earnest devotion to books, but the watchful 
teacher detects the sham and sees how the 
fugitive thoughts give place to the exciting 
events of the night before. The knowing 
look and meaning smile pass around the 
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room, and the solid thought vanishes before 
the vivid fancy pictures of the night’s sports. 
What lessons are learned under such circum- 
stances are merely plastered on the mind for 
immediate use, not inwrought for all time. 
The brain is very susceptible to this kind of 
cheat, and soon learns to do all its work in 
this slip-shod way, and instead of developing 
into a strong, healthy organ capable of 
grappling with life’s problems, it degener- 
ates into a weak fancy gallery. If parents 
could only see the pernicious influences of 
these things as the teacher sees them, an ab- 
solute veto would at once be put upon them, 
and the child would be employed at home 
with work more in keeping with the duties 
of the day. 


oa — 


A FULL-FLEDGED LIFE. 


PEAKING of a friend recently, a woman 

said: ‘‘I have often wondered how she 
kept her youthful looks and ber freshness of 
spirit. She had known more anxiety and 
trouble than fall to the lot of most people, 
and yet few, under the most favorable con- 
ditions, retain vivacity and mental fresh- 
ness as she has. I asked her one day for her 
secret, and she answered, ‘I never let a 
pleasure pass me; | arrange my work, and re- 
arrange it, if necessary, to secure the smal- 
lest pleasure that will not interfere with 
a duty, and I try also to avoid making the 
mistake of puting the duty first if it would 
answer just as well to put it second in im- 
portance. Indeed, I am not at all sure that 
pleasure itself is not often a most imperative 
duty.’’’ That woman had solved the secret 
of successful living. Her pleasure did not 
mean social occasions only. It meant books. 
pictures, music, all that in her range of 
spmpathies gave her pleasure and ministered 
to her intellectual and spiritual life. 

Women so often make a fetich of duty; 
they have the spirit of martyrdom. To 
‘* give up’’ means the acme of grace. It is 
this feeling that makes them often deny 
themselves a pleasure they could have en- 
joyed by a little adjustment of time. Many 
women will keep up the round of society 
because it seems to be the thing to do. 
They lack the ability or are too weak to es- 
tablish and live up to their own standard. 
Society does not minister to their pleasure ; 
it exhausts them; yet they have so lost the 
perspective of their relations to society 
that the interests which minister to their 
pleasure are forgotton or ignored. 

Pleasure is as legitimate as prayer; it has 
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in its place as great a function in life; it is 
in its way as necessary to true growth and 
development. It is a duty to command 
time for pleasure, as it is a duty to com- 
mand time for prayer; and the prayer is a 
fuller expression of man if pleasure as well 
as pain has had an influence on it. 

A rounded life is one that has felt the 
rightful play of every emotion ; not one that 
has crippled itself by refusing freedom to its 
whole nature.— Christian Union. 
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AN UNCUT DIAMOND. 





BY EDWARD P. JACKSON. 





E were talking of the slight put upon 

education by the World’s Fair Com- 
mission. My interlocutor was a handsome, 
keen, prosperous-looking man in middle 
life, with a huge diamond in his by no 
means irreproachable shirt bosom, and an- 
other almost as large on his little finger. 
He defended the Commission, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the advantages of 
education in general were greatly over-esti- 
mated. 

‘‘Look at me,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m a self-made 
man. 1 never had but three months 
schoolin’ in my life, and just see where I 
stand to-day.’’ 

Good taste aside, there certainly was 
ample foundation for his boastful words and 
his still more boastful manner. He had 
been an alderman in his native city for 
‘five years runnin’ ;’’ and he was now its 
mayor. He had begun business life as an 
errand boy in ‘‘a glass works,’’ and was 
now, as he informed me, the proud owner 
of a quarter of a million of dollars. Men 
who had graduated from the best schools, 
including the university, came to him for 
his advice and ‘‘ inflooence.’’ 

***Pretty good that, for a man who never 
saw the inside of a college, eh?”’ 

**It certainly does great credit to your 
native sagacity, industry, and push,’’ I re- 
plied. 

‘* Yes, sir, I suppose we must admit that. 
Education is a good thing, no doubt, a very 
good thing; but you see it ain’t absolutely 
necessary to success in life. I done without 
it, and I got along fairly well.’’ 

**Yes, Mr. Mayor, you have got along 
more than fairly well. Judged by the usual 
standards, you have succeeded far better 
than the great majority of men who have 
been through the schools.’’ 

What more I actually said does not mat- 
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»>r. I might have said: But your boast 
that you have had only ‘‘three months’ 
schoolin ’’ is not true. You have been to 
school all your life. The rays that emanate 
from the lamps of learning are not im- 
prisoned within the four walls of the school- 
house. They shine through the windows 
and doors. Every man and every woman 
who graduates from the schools is a torch- 
bearer, and you have been more or less en- 
lightened by the universal flood of light, al- 
though you may have borne no torch your- 
self. 

You are no more ‘‘self-made’’ than the 
most erudite son of Harvard or Yale. If he 
is made at all it has been as truly through 
his own intelligence, energy, industry, and 
push, as your own making has been through 
the qualities of which you boast so offen- 
sively. Every educated man with whom 
you have talked, every public speaker you 
have heard, has been your school-master ; 
every newspaper you have read, your text- 
book; every position you have occupied, 
your class-room. Thescholar in the school, 
the student in the college, is no more the 
passive recipient of his instruction than you 
are the passive recipient of yours. Walking 
in the flood of light which has everywhere 
surrounded you, how could you help being 
enlightened if you are capable of enlighten- 
ment? Many are not thus capable, and 
these the schools will help no more than the 
lighted torch will help the blind man. You 
are no more independent of the school- 
house, Mr. Mayor, than the man who spent 
all the days of his youth there. Though 
you might never have crossed its threshold, 
yet it is the principal and original cause of 
the difference between you and the savage 
chief in the wilderness. 

You say you ‘‘done without education 
and have got along fairly well.’’ As I have 
shown, you have zof done without it. The 
only things it has lacked in your case’ are 
the system, symmetry, and thoroughness 
which actual attendance at the schools might 
have given it. 





And now let us see what these might have | 


done for you. 

You pass for a man of thorough informa- 
tion and logical thought only among men of 
your own or of inferior grade, and it is only 


because these are in such a majority in your | 


city that you hold so high a place in the 
general estimation. Among your intellect- 


ual superiors you are known for the shrewd, 
forceful, successful, but comparatively shal- 
low man you really are. 

You might not have been wealthier than 
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you are, perhaps not so wealthy, but you 
would have more for your wealth. The 
richly bound books in your library would 
have been an intellectual thesaurus to you, 
instead of a mere household decoration. In 
all probability you would not have hung 
those travesties of art which you call paint- 
ings on your walls for your more cultivated 
visitors to laugh at. It is not likely that 
you would now be wearing those hideous 
diamonds (the beautiful may become hideous 
when out of place) and your still more in- 
congruous vulgarisms of speech and be- 
havior would not constantly excite the con- 
temptuous wonder of those into whose so- 
ciety your ‘‘success in life’’ has lifted you. 
It is probable, too, that if your more re- 
fined taste had not toned down your aggres- 
sive vanity and egotism, it would at least 
have prevented their offensive exhibition on 
all occasions. 

Even if I could convince you of the truth 
of all this, it might seem to you of little im- 
portance, compared with the great facts of 
your wealth and achievements. But these 
very facts are an injury to the community in 
which you live, for they lower the standard 
of civilization, which does not depend 
upon wealth alone nor upon the hold- 
ing of office. Magnify your vanity, boast- 
fulness, vulgar display, ignorance, and 
contempt for education sufficiently, 7. ¢., 
nullify what the common school has indi- 
rectly, if not directly, done for you, and you 
become brother to the Ashantee chief. 

Do you think education might have les- 
sened your energy and push? Unlike the 
blazing jewel in your shirt-bosom, the 
human diamond is not diminished, but 
rather increased in weight by proper cutting. 
—North American Review. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


"THERE are many kinds of fashionable 

foolishness, some of which are best cor- 
rected by a lesson in kind. A writer in the 
Boston Post reports such a lesson which 
might well be tried in many families. The 
younger members of the family of one of 


| his friends had fallen into the way of using 


many senseless phrases. With them every- 
thing was awfully sweet, awfully jolly and 
awfully something else. One evening this 
gentleman came home with a budget of 
news. An acquaintance had failed in busi- 
ness. He spoke of the incident as deli- 
ciously sad. He had ridden up town in the 
car with a noted wit, whom he described as 
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horribly entertaining, and to cap the climax, 
he spoke of the butter which was set before 
him at a hotel as divinely rancid. 

The younger people stared, and the eld- 
est daughter said: ‘‘Why, papa, I should 
think you were out of your head,’’ 

‘Not in the least, my dear,’’ he said 
pleasantly, ‘‘I’m merely trying to follow 
the fashion. I worked out divinely rancid 
with a good deal of labor. It seems to me 
more effective than awfully sweet. I mean 
to keep up with the rest of you hereafter. 
And now let me help you to a piece of this 
exquisitely tough beef.’’ 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fashionable as 
they were in his family. 


> = 


MY OWN BOOKSHELF. 





oe in the ownership of books is in- 

herent in children. From the little 
tot, scarce able to walk, who hugs ‘‘Mother 
Goose’’ or ‘‘ Kate Greenaway’”’ to her heart, 
to the high school girl and the college 
freshman, this love of possession is a prom- 
inent characteristic. No true home library, 
however small, but has its especial corner in 
which the boy or girl of the family will 
point with pride to ‘‘ My own bookshelf.’’ 
How important, then, that the teacher 
should inspire the providers in the home to 
see to it that ‘‘ My own bookshelf ’”’ is wisely 
filled. 

To the development of the child’s taste 
in reading, much of the future happiness of 
the boy and girl is due. An unguided taste 
is deteriorating and destructive; a taste 
well piloted means a healthy mind and a 
sound judgment. And yet, though taste is 
guided, selection should largely be left to 
the children. To have the power of decid- 
ing brings half the pleasure of possession, 
and if the intelligence of the boy or girl 
has been rightly trained, this power of de- 
cision and selection may largely be left to 
the child. Who does not remember what 
a pleasure and satisfaction it was, in youth- 
ful days, to watch ‘‘ My own bookshelf ’’ 
gradually filling up—how the contents of the 
shelf could, as it were, be punctuated by 
the Christmas book or the birthday volume, 
and how, as the child grew toward youth, 
the ‘‘ baby books’’ were gradually displaced 
to make room for the volume more suited to 
the rapidly developing mind, and how hard 
to decide just what to discard. We would 
crowd the volumes rather than let one be 
elbowed out; and when it must go, we 
would slide it in behind the books that faced 
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us, or lay it on top, holding on to its pos- 
session with almost miserly affection, until no 
more room for ‘‘ doubling up’’ remained. 

This pride of possession is well worth 
fostering. Despite the assertion of Cer- 
vantes’ bachelor—and ages before him of 
the elder Pliny—that ‘‘ No book is so bad 
but that some good may be got out of it,”’ 
this power of discrimination is not to be left 
to children. Teach them to know the great 
books of the world—but wisely and leis- 
urely. Even the greatest and most glorious 
of the triumphs of literature are not to be 
confided to children. It is best to lead up 
gradually. A pleasant walk through the 
wide fields of juvenile literature will lead 
delightfully to the spot where rise the 
splendid monuments to noble intellects and 
mighty names. 

The boys and girls of to-day have a far 
pleasanter approach and a far wider outlook 
than had their parents and grand-parents 
twenty and fiity years ago. Far-seeing men 
in the book-trade have noted the wisdom 
and the profit of catering to the correct and 
not the abnormal appetite for literature in- 
herent in every child. To develop and 
contribute to this, millions of dollars have 
within the last twenty years been expended, 
and the books and the magazines of our 
boys and girls of to-day are the production 
of the trained intellects in both the literary 
and the business world. 

There died in Boston last March the pi- 
oneer of this department of book production. 
Daniel Lothrop saw the necessity for good 
books for children; that goodness in books 
was not necessarily pedantry, morbid piety, 
nor dreary platitude. Goodness in his esti- 
mation could be made strong, absorbing, 
dramatic, bright, humorous and entertain- 
ing. He would make it pay, he said, for 
the best writers to write for children; and 
the success of the Lothrop books, based 
upon this dictum of their originator, is 
ample assurance of the wisdom of his decis- 
ion and the shrewdness of his judgment. 

It was an important factor in his ethics of 
book-making, that children must have books 
for their very own, and to this he addressed 
himself. The ownership of books presup- 
poses a love for them. One comes to have 
an excessive fondness for that which he slowly 
and laboriously acquires. ‘The intelligent 
child, beginning with one book, acquired at 
an impressible age, is armed and equipped 
in great measure for the battle with the evil 
elements ready to seize him before heis well 
out of knickerbockers, and in the ranks of 
big boys. 
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‘¢ Well begun is half done.’’ The sages 
of old do not need to tell us that; anda 
child collector of books never can forget 
that home influence, when his individual 
corner of the library, or his bookshelf in his 
own room, was respected as much as the 
handsomest book-case in the house, or the 
bibliophile’s latest cabinet. The best an- 
swer to the old question, ‘* What can we do 
for our boys and girls?’’ is ‘‘ Give them 
their own bookshelves.’’ A young person’s 
mind grows best with the acquisitions that 
are self-acquired, not thrust upon the mind ; 
and the mental pabulum is best digested, 
that is in accord with the appetite. The 
healthy young mind of the school-boy or 
school-girl well outside of childhood days, 
naturally turns tostrong, clean, bright books. 
The little bookshelf, gradually outgrowing 
its small limits as the dear old friends in 
childish lore take on bit by bit the new ac- 
quisitions of the growing child, is soon keep- 
ing pace with new demands upon it, until it 
becomes ‘‘ My own bookcase,’’ and the boy 
feels himself a full-fledged individuality in 
the midst of a book-loving circle, and well 
fitted to hold his place there. After this, it 
is comparatively safe to let him tread his 
way alone. The girl or boy well brought 
up in this wise and loving way, has only one 
chance in a hundred that he or she will be 
captured by the wiles of the evil one hiding 
in the pages of a book. Subtly as the ser- 
pent may trail his slimy length in the intri- 
cate mazes of some of our modern literature, 
our pure-eyed, strong sons and daughters, 
early trained to a discriminating sense in 
the choice and use of books, are on guard, 
and will instinctively close the door, and bar 
the gate of the castle of the mind.—Amert- 
can Teacher. 





HUMORS OF THE OSTRICH. 





HE ostrich is not a bird that can be 

easily brought up in the way that it 
should go. It has no powers of discrimina- 
tion. ‘* Because God hath deprived her 
of wisdom, neither hath He imparted to her 
understanding,’’—so runs the description of 
the ostrich in the Book of Job. It cannot 
discriminate between a wire fence and the 
open camp, between friends and foes, or be- 
tween what is helpful and what is hurtful to 
its digestion. It was owing to its want of 


understanding in this last respect, and to an 
equal want of discrimination on the part of 
the British public, that it has been found 
impossible to keep ostriches alive in the 
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Zoological Gardens in London. A public 
accustomed to slip pennies into automatic 
machines could not refrain from the temp- 
tation offered by the omnivorous throat of 
an ostrich, and filled them up with poison- 
ous copper, as if they were so many mission- 
ary boxes. In its African life, however, the 
chief danger that besets it is not the reck- 
lessness of its appetite, but its reckless dis- 
regard of its own limbs. It will take fright 
at a shadow and hur! itself blindly into the 
nearest fence, from which it will be extri- 
cated with a broken leg; or fight savagely 
with a brother ostrich, and break its leg ; or 
fall into a hole or gully, and break its leg ; 
or dance, waltzing with the most swift and 
graceful precision, affording a most beauti- 
ful sight to the spectator and the greatest 
satisfaction to itself, until giddiness comes 
upon it, and brings it to the ground,—again 
with a broken leg. It is true that its dan- 
gerously powerful legs are also very brittle, 
but it must be confessed that it does not use 
them well. 

Of the danger that the owner sometimes 
runs from these powerful limbs, Mrs. Martin 
tells some very amusing stories. A sturdy 
new-comer, some six feet in height, laughed 
at the warnings that were given him when 
he set out for a walk, and disdainfully re- 
fused the protection of a tackey—a thorny 
branch, the dexterous use of which will keep 
the ostrich at bay—averring that he ‘‘ was 
not afraid of adicky bird!’’ He was missed, 
and discovered some hours afterwards by a 
search party most uncomfortably perched on 
the top of an ironstone boulder, and slowly 
grilling under the African sun, while the 
**dicky bird’’ did sentry up and down, 
watching him with an evileye. ‘* Another 
gentleman had a theory that any creature, 
however savage, could be subdued—‘quelled,’ 
as he said, by the human eye. One day he 
tried to quell one of his own ostriches; with 
the result that he was presently found ina 
very pitiable predicament, lying tat on the 
ground, while the subject of his experiment 
jumped up and down on him, occasionally 
varying the treatment by sitting upon him,”’ 
Doubtless it was safer to lie down than to 
stand up to be kicked ; but to be sat upon as 
if one were an egg must have been indeed 
humiliating. Curious, too, is the account 
that the author gives of the camps or little 
kingdoms that the ostriches mark out for 
themselves, with invisible, but never to be 
encroached upon, boundaries. Inside that 
camp it will bear no intrusion ; but outside, 
it, in the domain of its neighbor, it is quite 
indifferent to the stranger’s wanderings. 
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Nor is it safe for the farmer to presume 
upon his former acquaintance with any bird, 
for the ostrich has not wits enough to dis- 
tinguish an old friend from a new intruder, 
nor sufficient respect for his owner to except 
him from his suspicious hostilities, though 
it would appear that, as a rule, he will man- 
ifest a stronger aversion to the Kaffir or 
Hottentot than to a white man.—Zondon 
Spectator. 





A STUDY IN PSYCHOLOGY. 





BY EVA D. KELLOGG, 





T was in vacation at a sanitarium. Sev- 
eral hundred patients from all parts of 
the country had gathered here for health 
and recuperation, and many had brought 
children. Twice a day a gymnasium of the 
establishment brought this medley of peo- 
ple together for physical exercises, and it 
was well worth a visit to see the variety of 
age, size, and personal peculiarity con- 
trasted in this go-as-you-please exercise, 
where no accuracy or perfectness was ex- 
pected, in a class made up of members here 
to-day and there to-morrow. 

The first look struck me as a chance to 
study realistic, concrete psychology, that in 
its ‘‘application to teaching’’ would out- 
Sully Sully. Old men and young men, old 
ladies and young ladies, the middle aged of 
both sexes, and children of all ages and 
conditions of civilization, were standing to- 
gether with Indian clubs trying to follow a 
leader anda piano. *‘ Do the best you can, 
only get the exercise,’’ was the sole general 
direction that put everybody at ease, and 
the absurdities of all gave each the courage 
to venture. 

Relieved of all responsibility of any suc- 
cess in the matter, it was a rich treat fora 
teacher accustomed to shoulder with dread 
every failure before her, to watch the efforts 
of this miscellaneous collection and see 
what would result if left completely to 
themselves. The business man, jerky and 
impatient, because he couldn’t bring his 
muscles immediately under command ; the 
shy little mother, far more used to tossing 
baby than moving arms to rhythm ; the tiny 
bit of femininity, in decimated skirt and 
long, black stockings, serious as fate in 
aping her elders; the college president, 


striking both clubs and attitudes, deter- 
mined to be dignified or die; the young 
lady of dancing habits, catching the rhyth- 
mic turns and time by instinct ; the young 
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athlete, who had ‘‘ done this thing before, 
you know ;’’ the semi-invalid school teacher, 
prim even in her summer blouse, trying to 
practice what she had always preeched of 
perfection; the baseball player, with his 
unconscious batting motion—all these inter- 
ested and amused, but were only the sup- 
port to the great central star of the perform- 
ance—a boy about ten or twelve years of 
age, who with boyish modesty had placed 
himself in the most conspicuous spot in the 
room, and was glorying in the chance to do 
just as he liked. If any teacher thinks she 
knows what that would be, free from even 
the atmosphere of correction, she has reck- 
oned without the sight, and has entirely 
under-estimated the strength of her re- 
straining influence. Only one law regu- 
lated the boy’s motions, and that was the 
law of opposites. When clubs should go 
up, his went down. If they should swing to 
the right, his swung to the left. The facing 
of the class to the east brought him serenely 
toward the setting sun. One club dropped, 
rolled, and was rescued by a motion of the 
handspring family in which the other club 
just missed a pair of black eyes that flashed 
toward him in vain. Standing on one foot, 
then the other, he wriggled, twisted, dodg- 
ing the right way always with a skill born of 
what—total depravity? Not that, surely, 
for his face wore a look unconscious of any 
wrong. He was having ‘“‘a good time’’ 
without the botheration of school influences 
about him. After exercising every muscle 
in his body as fancy dictated, he laid down 
both clubs with a report of two pistol shots, 
and left the class in the midst of the lesson, 
and in two minutes was swinging wildly in 
a hammock outside. 

Day after day I watched that boy in these 
exercises with a precisely similar result, 
varied by bursts of conversation and exple- 
tives ‘as he worked. I watched him at 
other times, and did not find him unlike 
other boys, but once put to anything like 
method and regularity, even if it were vol- 
untary, as in this case, he was overflowing 
with serpentine perversity. His mother and 
sisters were refined ladies, and his home 
training evidently good. 

I questioned in this way: Was I seeing in 
that boy, in these unique conditions, just 
what I would see in every boy if let alone? 
If it were undisciplined child nature, why 
didn’t the little girls show it? If this in- 
imitable twisting and wrong-aoing were 
indicative of a barbaric stage, which every 
normal, healthy boy is supposed to pass 
through, did this same barbarism extend to 
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the moral, mental and spiritual nature of 
the boy; or was it simply the freedom of 
animal life before the soul had waked? 
Had this anything to do with the reason 
why they remember the wrong and forget 
the right so easily; why falsehoods spring 
to the lips when truth would do better? 
why they kill insects and rob birds’ nests, 
and find such affinity in mischief? It was 
all a psychological labyrinth: but one 
thing is certain—that any teacher who can 
take half a hundred of these mysterious 
boys and bring them to the ordinary condi- 
tion of law and conformity, as seen in 
every-day schoolrooms, and can find a way 
to make them /s&e school, with their natural 
tendency to fly off at every point, is accom- 
plishing a work that only ceases to be phe- 
nomenal because it is so common. Next 
time we become discouraged, teachers, at 
the lack of conformity, let us remember the 
boy of the clubs, and think what the pupils 
would do if left to themselves.—V. Z. 
Fournal of Education. 


————E 


SPRING-TIME AND ARDOR DAY. 








BY STATE SUPT. O. E. WELLS. 





To the Boys and Girls: 
S I write this another Spring is almost 
upon us. It will bring to you a hun- 
dred pleasant messages inviting you to come 
out-of-doors. Through the long winter 
months you have been studying books writ- 
ten by men and learning from them many 
useful facts. With the spring-time Nature 
begins to turn anew the charming pages of 
her great book, and you will find comfort 
and pleasure and knowledge in learning to 
read them. 
Nature’s story is always old yet always new. 
It is told by the birds in their songs, by the 
bees in their humming, by the brooks in their 
rippling, by the wind in the treetops. The 
springing grass which makes the pastures 
green, he trees whose budding leaves soften 
the landscape, the tinted flowers, all decor- 
ate the pages of Nature’s book with more 
charming pictures than man can make. 
Even the time-worn rocks tell part of the 
story of the earth to those who learn their 
language. Wise men have studied these 
pages, which the season turns, through all 
their lives with ever growing pleasure. 
And why should we not study this great 
ball on which we live? It was our cradle 


and will be our grave, and all our days are 
spent upon it. 
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I want you to be interested in Arbor Day, 
but, more than all, I want you to learn to 
enjoy the beautiful gifts and sights so freely 
scattered about you in the spring. In 
every form of life, in the bees, the birds, the 
squirrels, the plants, the flowers, the trees 
are curious and beautiful things to amuse, 
charm, and instruct you. 

When you first began to read your books 
at school the pages were simply white leaves 
with black spots scattered over them. Now 
these pages tell you stories, and from them 
you make pleasant pictures in your minds. 
When you begin to study the living forms 
of plant and animal life, you will learn to 
read them slowly at first. Soon, however, 
as you learn to spell the words in Nature’s 
book, you will find stories of beauties and 
wonders that have been lying befure you all 
your lives. You simply have not thought 
to read them. 

Have you read the life of a butterfly ? Not 
as it is told in men’s books, but as you may 
watch its growth in the green fields? Have 
you stood by the pool and watched the 
frogs’ nursery school? Have you seen the 
plant springing from the seed and watched 
it make the round of its life till it bears a 
new seed? Can you tell the evening song 
of the late robin? Have you watched his 
feathered mates as they make their nests and 
feed their young? Can you tell the differ- 
ent trees by their names and point out the 
differences of their leaves, branches and 
bark? There are a thousand things worth 
seeing if you will only get your eyes opened. 
Get into the habit of seeing and you will 
find a new world of beauties in the fieldsand 
forests, in the brooks and ponds about you. 

And this is what I mean when I ask you 
to listen to the messages of the spring. You 
will not learn all that Nature has to teach, 
but you will hear and see countless stories of 
life to which you have before been blind 
and deaf. As you find new things, which 
you do not understand, study them out if 
you can with your playmates, your teacher 
and your parents. You can ask your 
teacher many questions that she cannot an- 
swer—some questions, it may be, that the 
wisest men of all the ages have not been 
able to answer. But keep on. You will 
find the answers to many questions, and 
every fact learned will help to gain new 
facts. Curiosity is the mother of know- 
ledge. You have the right to know many 
of these things, and you have hands and 
minds and eyes and ears to help you find 
out about them. The brightest, happiest 
and most successful men and women are 
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not those who have got most of their know- 
ledge from men’s books, but those who 
have learned how to make the things they 
meet tell them their stories. Confidence 
and perseverance are the qualities you need 
in this study. 

Four hundred years ago, in 1492, Colum- 
bus sailed from the coast of Spain with 
three vessels which we should now think 
very clumsy and slow. If he had sailed 
west for a few days, north for a few days, 
and then east and then south, as many 
others had done, he would have learned 
little and we should never have heard of 
him. But he kept sailing towards the west 
day by day and week by week and, though 
he sailed slowly, after ten weeks he found a 
new world. 

You will not need to sail to a far country, 
as Columbus did, to find strange and curious 
sights, forms of life that are new and won- 
derful to you, but you will need, like him, 
to venture boldly out of the beaten paths 
you have trod so long and follow steadily 
the new paths that Nature will point out for 
you in this beautiful spring time. 

The boys and girls of the district schools 
who live in constant touch with nature in 
all her moods need only a kindly and in- 
telligent stimulus to get an enjoyment from 
trees, plants and flowers that their city 
cousins cannot gain. As they learn to ob- 
serve nature in one of her most charming as- 
pects, as they are taught how trees grow, 
how they soften the rigors of the climate, 
store the rainfall of the spring and mitigate 
the heat and drouth of summer they are led 
to study the Jaws which bind all nature so 
skillfully and blend the relations of all phy- 
sical phenomena so closely that, in the 
world’s economy, even the fall of the spar- 
row brings other results in its train. The 
devastation of our forest is a harbinger of 
troubles unless the future citizens of our 
country are trained to know the climatic 
value of trees, as well as their beauty, and to 
replace those destroyed by others. 

It is important that the good work of 
1891 be followed by better work in 1892, 
and that the public interest in the coming 
Arbor Day be aroused to accomplish even 
greater things. It is not too much to hope 
and work for the day when cheerless school. 
rooms shall be converted into airy, well 
ventilated apartments, with neat and hand- 
some appointments and all the accessories 
that make the living rooms of our cheeriest 
homes inviting; for outbuildings that are 
clean, sanitary, secluded from inquisitive 
eyes and models of what the homes should 
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afford; for lawns free from rubbish, stones 
and stumps, well graded, sodded and restful 
to the eyes, with flowers and shrubs which 
the children may be trained to protect and 
cultivate. The day when every school dis- 
trict cares for and cherishes a clean, attrac- 
tive and beautiful school home for its chil- 
dren will see the dawn of a richer and more 
earnest educational sentiment and a worthier 
love for the better homes that will spring up 
about them. 


———— _-—- —=— 


PLEASURES THAT ARE NOT 
SOUGHT. 


HERE are few things which have been 

more differently estimated than the 
value of pleasure and the right we have to 
seek for it. Some have held that it is the 
only good in life, and that to aim for and 
obtain it is the one pursuit worth follow- 
ing. Others have stoutly maintained that 
it is not merely worthless, but corrupting, 
and that no folly is so foolish, no sin so sin- 
ful, as to seek for it. Of course experience 
and intelligence have toned down both these 
extremes; yet even now there are remnants 
of each left in certain minds. The avowed 
pleasure seeker is not extinct, and, on the 
other hand, a vague idea yet lingers that, in 
some way, pleasure itself, and, still mere, 
the search for it, are inconsistent with a 
good and noble life. Still, the world is 
slowly realizing that pleasure in its true 
sense is an element of life neither to be very 
greatly cherished nor yet to be ignored, 
It is a needed stimulus in every life. The 
pleasureless man is seldom an admirable or 
a useful one, while it is equally true that he 
who is given over to pleasure can never be 
either one or the other. 

Pleasure, though of many different grades, 
may be roughly divided into two, that 
which we consciously desire and deliber- 
ately seek, and that which comes to us un- 
awares. It would surprise most of us could 
we realize how very large a proportion the 
latter bears to the former. People who are 
reasonably intelligent know that the pleas- 
ures they plan for are necessarily very lim- 
ited in number and extent. Long hours of 
regular employment and of definite duty of 
various kinds must be passed daily, into 
which no question of pleasure enters. It is 
only in the spare periods, where relaxation 
takes the place of effort, that any definite 
arrangement for pleasure can be in order, 
and even then many efforts made to obtain 
it are futile. As for those who neglect 
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duty in the chase after pleasure, it is sure to 
elude them. The gratifications which they 
gain are so short lived, so poisoned with 
self reproach, or so prolific of deteat and 
failure, that they soon cease to gratify. So 
that, upon the whole, the pleasures which 
are deliberately sought for their own sake, 
whether rightly or wrongly, are few in num- 
ber and short in duration. 

The case is quite different, however, with 
those pleasures which come to us unsought 
and unexpected. So numerous are they that 
they can never be counted, so rich and full 
that they can never be measured. Many of 
them are enjoyed unconsciously, and only 
appreciated when lost. Such are the pleas- 
ures of health and vigor, of the fresh air and 
sunshine, of the free use of our limbs and 
our faculties. The robust farmer who 
swings his scythe in the bracing morning air 
is, whether he knows it or not, enjoying a 
pleasure which thousands of his fellowmen 
never taste, and for which they would gladly 
barter houses and lands. All power, act- 
ively put forth, gives pleasure, and thus our 
occupations are among its most fruitful 
sources. Work and pleasure are frequently 
considered antagonists, when, in fact, they 
are close friends. The pleasure of work 
well and faithfully performed is both strong 
and constant, and none the less so that we 
seldom recognize or think of it. Emerson 
says, ‘‘A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and done his 
best,’’ and if we need any further confirma- 
tion we have but to look at the dreary and 
melancholy condition of the man who, in 
this fair earth and with all its opportunities, 
finds nothing to do. 

Then there are the pleasures of affection, 
and of social intercourse. The purest and 
best of these come to us without being sought. 
The truly happy man, in his relations with 
his family, his friends and his fellow citi- 
zens, is he who is thinking very little of his 
own personal enjoyment and very much of 
their well being. But while he is planning 
and striving for the happiness of his wife, 
the education of his children, the comfort 
of his friends, the prosperity of his city, and 
still more when he is witnessing the con- 
summation of his efforts, his own heart is 
filled with a joy which is far higher, purer 
and more permanent than any for which he 
could have striven. It is not the love that 
craves, but the love that gives freely, gener- 
ously, asking for nothing again, which re- 
flects back upon the giver in gladness of 
heart. For love can never be forced—it 


comes not to him who demands it; nor does 
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gratitude descend upon him who exacts it, 
nor are any of the blessings of social inter- 
course poured upon him who jealously 
claims them. They are reserved for those 
unselfish ones who seek them not, whose 
aims and desires are fixed not upon any 
pleasure that may accrue to them, but upon 
the happiness and welfare of others. 

There is another pleasure which comes . 
without seeking—that which attends loyalty 
to the truth and faithfulness to the right. 
Whoever values these above all other things. 
and will readily sacrifice for their sakes 
whatever desire or delight conflicts with 
them, experiences a joy with which no other 
can be compared. Yet had he known that 
such happiness would follow such sacrifice, 
and had he done the self-same things from 
that motive, all the hoped-for pleasure would 
have vanished. Let any one who knows 
that happiness is to be found in benevo- 
lence, in self-denial, in obeying the voice of 
conscience, in resisting temptation, proceed 
to endeavor to live such a life for the ex- 
press purpose of experiencing that happi- 
ness, and his failure is assured. But let him 
forget himself, and dismiss all thoughts of 
his own joy or sorrow from his mind; let 
him become absorbed in the truth he es- 
pouses, and in love with the life of right- 
eousness, and lo! pleasure of which he had 
never dreamed comes to him in a full and 
perpetual streaam.—/PAi/a. Ledger. 


— ~~ —— 


SUGGESTIVE AND IMPORTANT. 





HE Fourth Annual Session of the Con- 

vention of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents, -eported in the last number of 
The Journal, was one of unusual suggestive- 
ness and importance. Much light was 
thrown on points of interest in the current 
administration of the public schools through 
the frank interchange of the opinions and 
experience of the accomplished and able 
men who composed the Convention, and 
cannot but be fruitful of good results. Most 
of the minor defects brought to light can be 
cured by improved methods of administra- 
tion ; some that were clearly pointed out 
must be left to time and changing public 
sentiment to remedy, and some may possi- 
bly be reached by judicious legislation here- 
after, when the times are ripe for it. We 
like the tone of sturdy conservatism with 
which the Convention was opened, and 
which was echoed at several points in the de- 
bates. It is an omen of good. What leg- 
islation is to be had should be on lines of 
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progress, in harmony with the traditions, 
and what has heretofore been the established 
and successful policy of our symmetrical 
and strong common school system. Pro- 
gressive legislation, which embodies and 
conforms to the law of growth, would be a 
very desirable thing, whilst eccentric legis- 
lation, which disturbs the organic structure 
and contemplates changes that are not pro- 
gressive or desirable, would be a calamity. 
Our common-school system is strong to day 
because its frame-work rests upon sound 
principles that have been resolutely main- 
tained against all opposing odds, and it will 
be an unfortunate day for the common 
schools when that policy is departed from. 
We need legislation at the present session 
on points that are self-evident. The missing 
link in our chain of supervision should be 
supplied by legalizing the District Superin- 
tendency, and requiring a single school 
term ; but important as these are it would be 
better, as was well said in the Convention, 
to have no legislation whatever than to sanc- 
tion the swarm of bills coming up for con. 
sideration that, however well intended by 
their projectors, are clearly not in harmony 
with the welfare of the common schools. 
Thus far there has been no backward shadow 
on our common school dial, and it is earn- 
estly to be hoped that there never will be. * 





—>—__—_ 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS.* 


BY GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


HE opening of a new building, dedicated 

to the work of education, under what- 
ever name, in whatever grade, cannot fail 
to be an occasion of interest to every teacher 
and to every one deserving the name of 
scholar ; and should not fail to excite pleas- 
ure in the breast of all citizens, lettered or 
unlettered, who regard the welfare of the 
Commonwealth. But a celebration like 
this of to-day, where a large and commodi- 
ous building for instruction in engineering, 
both theoretica] and experimental, is ded1- 
cated to its uses, in the presence of the Ex- 
ecutive and members of the Legislature of a 
great State, is an event especially to attract 
and delight those of us who have devoted 
ourselves to what we deem a reform in edu 





* Address of General Francis A. Walker, LL. D., 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, on the occasion of the formal opening of the new 
Engineering Building of The Pennsylvania State 
College, February 22, 1893. 
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cation, by which many of the tradition. 
studies and exercises of the College shall be 
replaced by courses not only more immedi- 
ately and practically useful to the student 
and to the community, but also, as we con- 
ceive them, more truly educational, in the 
sense of more fully calling forth and devel- 
oping the powers of observation, reflection, 
judgment, and self-determination; in the 
sense, moreover, of more completely arous- 
ing the interest of the pupil and command- 
ing the exertion of all his faculties and en- 
ergies in congenial work. As one who has, 
for full twenty years, been connected with 
scientific and technical schools, schools 
standing in the same relation as this to the 
State and the Nation, I do, with all my 
heart, congratulate the President and 
Trustees of the Pennsylvania State College, 
and the Governor, Legislature, and citizens 
of this great Commonwealth, upon the com- 
pletion of this noble and commodious struct- 
ure, conceived and built under the inspira- 
tion of the new education. 

The growth of scientific and technical 
schools, during the past thirty years, has 
savored of the marvelous. Before the war 
there were, indeed, a few institutions which 
boldly departed from the college type and 
essayed to educate their students in science 
and the technical applications of science. 
First of these in point of time, and still of 
high rank amid a host of schools of similar 
aims, one must name the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute of Troy. Then came, 
simultaneously, in 1846-7, the Scientific 
School of Yale, now known as the Sheffield 
School, and the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harvard, the latter destined to remain 
through a long term of years chiefly a 
school of research; the former, from the 
first, important alike as a school of research 
and as a school of instruction. Your own 
institution came into existence in the later 
years of this period, though under a less 
pretentious name. The school with which 
I have the honor to be connected, was 
chartered by the legislature of Massachusetts 
four days before the firing on Sumter. 

The close of the Great Rebellion marked 
the beginning of a new epoch in our na- 
tional life, in more than the particular of 
the extinction of human slavery. Those 
four years of tremendous conflict had 
wrought the nation up to the appreciation 
of a greatness which does not manifest itself 
in fine phrases and moving utterance. If 
the war had done nothing else for our peo- 
ple, it would have done much simply in 
teaching them that deeds are greater than 
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words. The American people, through 
those long days of anguish and suspense, 
learned how much higher and nobler is the 
power that can do and dare and endure, 
than the arts of dainty expression, or vehe- 
ment declamation, or cunning dialectic in 
which they had formerly so much delighted, 
too often to the point of subordinating 
statesmanship to oratory. ‘‘Sir,’’ once said 
Daniel Webster, bending that terrific brow 
upon a young man, afterwards one of the 
most eminent of the Attorney Generals 
of the United States, “Sir, the curse of 
this country has been its eloquent men.’’ 
For myself, I long ago came to believe that, 
in presenting to the admiration of the 
American people the living image of a man 
who could act sublimely but could not make 
a speech, General Grant rendered a service 
to his country hardly less valuable than by 
his exploits in the field. 

It was inevitable, therefore, if I have 
rightly interpreted the changed ideas and 
the transfigured ideals of the American peo- 
ple at the close of the Civil War, that the 
systems of College instruction should un- 
dergo a profound modification. But, in 
addition to, and in reinforcement of this 
cause, entered a new force to change the 
educational system of the United States. 
That force lay in the dawning of a public 
recognition of the necessity that the grow- 
ing enterprises, into which our labor and 
capital were to be put, should be organized 
and directed with more of skill and scienti- 
fic knowledge than had been applied to our 
éarlier ¢fforts at manufacture and transpor- 
tation. In the vaster undertakings of the 
later days, the old, wasteful ways of dealing 
with materials, the rule of thumb methods 
of construction, the hap hazard administra 
tion, characteristic of our former industrial 
efforts, could not have been continued with- 
out greatly retarding our national develop- 
ment. Although, at the time, this necessity 
had not reached such a degree of popular 
appreciation as would, of itself, have created 
and supported an adequate number of 
schools organized and equipped to supply 
that need, it had yet been fully manifested 
to enlightened statesmen, to the leaders of 
educational thought, and to many private 
citizens in whom were fortunately united the 
means and the disposition to provide what 
was required. 

As early as 1862, Congress, under the 
leadership of the Honorable Justin S. 
Morrill, of Vermont, proposed an act for 
the establishment of ‘‘ at least one College ’’ 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts in 
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each State and Territory of the Union; and 
the close of the War witnessed an astonish- 
ing wealth of private benefactions directed 
upon the same worthy end. How well this 
class of institutions have, from a purely 
practical point of view, justified their crea- 
tion, in the contribution they have made to 
the development of the national resources, 
and in the direction given to the national in- 
dustry, it isnot needful tosay. On that side 
has been only success, success triumphant, 
unchallenged, overwhelming. So fast and so 
far has this movement proceeded, that the 
scientific and technical colleges, young as 
they are, now constitute no small part of the 
whole collegiate body of the United States ; 
while the older institutions have been com- 
pelled profoundly to modify their traditional 
curriculum, in obedience to the new popular 
demand. They have flung overboard much 
of that which was formerly held to be 
essential to a liberal education ; and for it 
have substituted scientific and even techni- 
cal instruction to no small degree. And 
that movement is still in rapid progress. I 
shall not be greatly surprised, when next I 
visit the classic shades of Andover, to see a 
brass plate hung on the outer wall of its re- 
nowned Seminary of Theology, bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ Electrical Engineering Taught 
Here.”’ 

Marvellous as has been the growth of the 
system of scientific and technical colleges, 
it has not been effected without a degree of 
reluctance and resistance of which those 
who have had charge of its fortunes have 
been acutely conscious. That reluctance, 
that resistance, have been due to two causes. 

First, to social snobbishness in the gen- 
eral community, or to intellectual squeam- 
ishness on the part of many who deservedly 
held high places in the old educational 
order. I would not speak with unnecessary 
harshness; but these phrases are not too 
strong for the occasion. No one who has 
had to do with schools of science and 
technology has failed to know that a kind 
of prejudice long existed respecting the 
students and the graduates of such schools, 
in fine and fashionable circles. Perhaps that 
prejudice was never so conspicuously mani- 
fested as in laborious efforts at condescen- 
sion and toleration. It was time that 
schools of this character should be estab- 
lished and should fight their way to success 
and general recognition, when manual labor 
had come to be deemed dishonorable in 
America; when the discolored fingers of the 
chemist ranked him below the daintier 
student of philosophy and rhetoric; and the 
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rough clothes in which the young mechani- 
cal engineer pursued his work were con- 
sidered the badge of an inferior occupation. 
Already we see the signs of a great change 
in this respect, due directly to the influence 
of schools like this on which we look around 
to-day. The scions of our ‘‘ best families’’ 
are no longer ashamed to be seen winding 
an armature, or charging a furnace, or 
working at the lathe, in a paper cap, a 
leathern apron, and hobnailed shoes. The 
intellectual squeamishness, to which I a 
moment ago referred, was much less con- 
temptible in its spirit, but it was, none the 
less, a thing to be reformed, and reformed 
altogether. The notion that scientific work 
was something essentially less fine and high 
and noble than the pursuit of rhetoric and 
philosophy, Latin and Greek, was deeply 
seated in the minds of the leading educators 
of America, a generation ago; and we can 
hardly hope to see this inveterate preposses- 
sion altogether disappear from the minds of 
those who have entertained it ; but from the 
new generation, scientific and technical 
studies will encounter no such obstruction, 
will suffer no such disparagement. 
Second/y, another objection, entitled to 
far more consideration, which the new edu- 
cation has encountered, has been from the 
sincere conviction of many distinguished 
educators, that in the pursuit of science the 
student loses somewhat of that disinterested- 
ness, which they claim, and rightly claim, 
is of the essence of education. For the 
spirit of this objection I entertain profound 
respect ; I differ from these honorable gen- 
tlemen only in believing that the contem- 
plated uses of science do not necessarily 1m- 
pair disinterestedness, which, I fully con- 
cede, is essential to the highest and truest 
education. I am willing to admit that, in 
my humble judgment, many technical 
schools have erred in addressing themselves 
too directly to the practical side of instruc- 
tion. I believe that, in doing this, they 
have made a mistake, even from their own 
point of view. Young men graduating 
from such schools may be the more success- 
ful for this during the first few years of 
their professional practice, and yet in the 
whole of their career be the worse for it. 
The thorough mastery of principles is of far 
more importance to the engineer than the 
acquisition of a certain amount of immedi- 
ately useful knowledge or the possession of 
mere knacks and technical methods and the 
tricks of a trade. Nay, even the principles 
of science are of less importance, not only 
for the purpose of education, but for the 
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uses of the world outside the school, than is 
the scientific spirit. All this a longer ex- 
perience can not fail to demonstrate to the 
conviction of any intelligent body of 
trustees or teachers who may have erred in 
that respect at the beginning. 

Moreover I am free to acknowledge that, 
in my humble judgment, those who direct 
many technical schools have made a mistake 
in omitting from their curriculum philoso- 
phical studies as distinguished from scienti- 
fic, liberal as distinguished from exact ; I am 
proud to say that no man ever received the 
degree of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology without a substantial course in 
language, literature, history, and political 
science, extending though not less than 
three years; and I rejoice to find in your 
catalogue, Mr. President, ample proof that, 
under its present enlightened management, 
the Pennsylvania State College does not 
neglect liberal and philosophical studies. 
You are right in this. You are wise, even 
from the point of view of the technical pro- 
fessions. ‘These studies do help to expand 
the mind and enlarge the horizon, beyond 
all which exact science alone can do; and 
those colleges will best accomplish their 
purposes of usefulness, which make more of 
the sciences than of the arts, more of prin- 
ciples than of their applications ; and which 
offer to their pupils, in addition to the 
studies and exercises which will make them 
exact and strong, those studies and exercises 
that help to render them, at the same time, 
broad and fine. 5 do not doubt that much of 
what is at present rightly complained of, is 
due mer ly to the haste with which this great 
system of schools has been built up, and to 
the fact that the philosophy of technologi- 
cal education so largely remains to be 
developed. 

The technical applications of science, if 
properly set before the student, and duly 
subordinated to the principles of science, 
will not detract from disinterestedness of 
study ; while they will add greatly to the 
zeal and earnestness with which the work of 
the college will be done. It is here I would 
take issue, most directly, with those who as- 
sert for the old-fashiored college an educa- 
tional virtue superior to that of the schools 
we represent. It is of the very essence of 
our case, that the directness and immediate- 
ness of application to which the studies of 
our students are subject, constitutes a tre- 
mendous educational force, securing close- 
ness and continuity of attention, earnestness 
of effort, zeal, and enthusiasm of work. 
And, be it remembered, zeal and enthusiasm 
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are not to be valued merely because, or 
merely as, they secure directness of atten- 
tion, continuity of application and sustained 
endeavor. In themselves, of themselves, by 
themselves, they are in a high sense an 
educational force, telling immediately, and 
telling powerfully upon intellect and charac- 
ter, contributing to build up mental and 
moral substance firmly and healthily, 

It is a fact too palpable to be questioned 
that the large and undoubted advantages of 
the traditional system of education are 
secured by those students whose aptitudes 
and tastes give them an interest in the pur- 
suit of language and literature, at a great, 
often an unspeakable sacrifice, on the part 
of that other, and not inconsiderable, class 
of young men whose faculties and disposi- 
tions do not prepare them for or incite them 
to studies of this character. It is a familiar 
feature of classical colleges: that large num- 
bers of students who are by nature neither 
vicious nor idle, not finding the wants of 
their minds satisfied by the studies to which 
they are directed, relinquish all scholarly 
ambition, and come to accept the part of 
doing nothing well, contented to be known 
as poor scholars, frequently rebuked and 
harassed by their instructors and their par- 
ents on account of their deficiencies, and, 
at the most, aiming no higher than barely 
to pass the periodical examinations. Surely, 
this is a poor preparation for life! 

It is making no unseemly boast, and of- 
fering no unfair comparison, to say that 
pupils of that class are exceedingly rare in 
scientific and technical schools. The idle 
student is indeed not unknown even there; 
but he makes no such figure in the life of 
the school. Differences, great differences, 
of course, exist as to the degree of success 
attained by different scholars, yet it is truly 
inspiring to observe how far the opportunity 
to make choice of the studies which shall be 
undertaken and the universal introduction 
of experimental work, go to make up for 
the deficiencies which appear when a large 
body of students are subjected to one and 
the same test of scholarly ability and per- 
formance. Young men who exhibit no in- 
clination or aptitude for linguistic or phil- 
osophical studies, are often found to take the 
deepest interest in natural history, in chemis- 
try or in mechanics ; to have truly remarkable 
aptitudes for manipulation and ingenuity in 
the treatment of difficulties; and to possess 
excellent powers of perception, discrimina- 
tion and judgment. Not infrequently, one 
who, if compelled to pass through long 
courses of classical, rhetorical, and dialec- 
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tical exercises, would have had a thoroughly 
unhappy career, finding nothing in his daily 
tasks to interest his mind and to call out his 
powers, feeling himself continually at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with others, and 
soon probably sinking into that most un- 
fortunate condition for a young man, of ac- 
cepting a low standard of performance, is 
found among the brighest, most apprehen- 
sive, most enthusiastic, and most successful 
students of a scientific and technical school. 


TALK OF THE TREES 


AS THEY STAND IN THE VILLAGE STREET. 


street, the children all at school, and the 
very dogs sleeping lazily in the sunshine. 
Only a south wind blows lightly through 
the trees, lifting the great fans of the horse- 
chestnut, tossing the slight branches of the 
elm against the sky like single feathers of a 
great plume, and swinging out fragrance 
from the heavy- hanging linden blossoms. 

Through the silence there is a little mur- 
mur, like a low song. It is the song of the 
trees ; each has its own voice, which may be 
known from all others by the ear that has 
learned how to listen. 

The topmost branches of the elm are 
talking of the sky,—of those highest white 
clouds that float like tresses of silver hair in 
the far blue, of the sunrise gold and the 
rose color of sunset that always rest upon 
them most lovingly. But down deep in the 
heart of the great branches you may hear 
something quite different, and not less 
sweet. 

‘* Peep under my leaves,’’ sings the elm- 
tree, ‘‘out at the ends of my broadest 
branches. What hangs there so soft and 
gray? Who comes with a flash of wings 
and gleam of golden breast among the dark 
leaves, and sits above the gray hanging nest 
to sing his full, sweet tune? Who worked 
there together so happily all the Maytime, 
with gray honeysuckle fibres, twining the 
little nest, until there it hung securely over 
the road, bound and tied and woven firmly 
to the slender twigs? so slender that the 
squirrels even cannot creep down for the 
eggs; much less can Jack or Neddy, who 
are so fond of birds’-nesting, ever hope to 
reach the home of our golden robin. 

‘*There my leaves shelter him like a roof 
from rain and from sunshine. I rock the 
cradle when the father and mother are away 
and the little ones cry, and in my softest 


Hour still it is! Nobody in the village 
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tone I sing to them; yet they ‘are never 
quite satisfied with me, but beat their wings, 
and stretch out their heads, and cannot be 
happy until they hear their father. 

‘*The squirrel, who lives in the hole 
where the two great branches part, hears 
what I say, and curls up his tail, while he 
turns his bright eyes towards the swing nest 
which he can never reach.”’ 


——_ ~~ — 


TO TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS. 





HE world will soon be fresh and green, 

throbbing with many forms of re-kind- 
ling life. As Nature dons her new dress 
and the fields and the woods invite us into 
the open air, the children are stirred 
with the spirit of the season. Their curios- 
ity is now easily aroused and should be ex- 
cited rather than repressed. Draw them to 
the study of nature. When their interest is 
aroused you will often find them leading 
you into new fields. Do not be afraid to 
follow. This work does not find its fulfill- 
ment simply in the answering of questions. 
Its object is to awaken curiosity and lead to 
study. In the ‘‘ Manual of the Elementary 
Course of Study’’ you will find many hints 
as to how you may conduct this study of na- 
ture. Many plans and methods will occur 
to you when you become interested. Only 
take pains to study the objects themselves, 
and be content to learn what these objects 
teach—no less, no more—and you will be 
surprised to find what a bright and interest- 
ing world you live in. 

This circular is intended to give you ma- 
terials to use in stimulating this love of na- 
ture in the minds of the pupils. There are 
interesting selections that you may read to 
the younger pupils, or have them read. 
Others that they may commit to memory. 
There are charming extracts from the writ- 
ings of the great prose writers and poets 
that should be read or learned by the older 
pupils, that the spirit of the writers may 
mould and refine their lives, There are 
hints as to the care of the school grounds 
and materials for Arbor Day exercises. 

Do not wait for Arbor Day to commence 
this work. Begin with the early spring to 
clear the school yard and open the eyes of 
the children. Arbor Day should not be a 
spasmodic attempt at tree-planting. It 
should be the culmination of a growing in- 
terest in Nature, and the planting of the 
trees, if they are necessary, should be the 
crowning effort in making the school 
grounds neat, homelike, and attractive. 
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In this work of beautifying the school 
grounds, you must first get the children to 
work. Every child who helps becomes a 
warm friend of the movement. ‘Through 
the children get the parents and school of- 
ficers. First clear the grounds of all rub- 
bish, get the wood neatly piled, the grounds 
and roadside clean and neat, the stumps and 
stones removed, so that you can see what 
possibilities there are in the premises. Are 
there unsightly out-buildings? Can they 
be cleaned, repaired, and hid from public 
view by evergreens? Is there a nice place 
for a flower bed? Is the roadside bare of 
trees? Is there an opportunity for a lawn 
or for shade trees outside of the regular play 
ground? Can you make the school room 
itself more inviting by the expenditure of a 
little labor or money? As you study the 
possibilities, you will see new opportunities, 
and as your enthusiasm grows it will become 
contagious. 

In making arrangements for Arbor Day 
exercises, give places to as many of the chil- 
dren as possible. Give the smaller children 
very brief selections to learn---but give some- 
thing, if possible. This wil! help draw the 
parents. 

‘*As the teacher so is the school.’’ Be 
leaders; earnest, active, and enthusiastic, 
and you will find a following.—/vom Arbor 
Day Circular for 1892, by State Supt. E. O. 
Wills, of Wisconsin. 
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BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP. 





EACHERS can easily interest their 

pupils in adorning the school grounds. 
With proper pre-arrangement as to the 
selection and procuring of trees, vines, or 
shrubs, Arbor Day may accomplish wonders. 
Many hands will make merry, as well as 
light, the work. Such a holiday will be an 
attractive occasion of social enjoyment and 
improvement. The parents should be per- 
suaded to approve and patronize the plan. 
It tends to fraternize the people of a dis- 
trict, when they thus meet on common 
ground, and young and old work together 
for a common object, where all differences 
of rank, or sect, or party are forgotten. 
The planting and improvements thus made 
will be sure to be protected. They will re- 
main as silent, but effective teachers of the 
beautiful to all the pupils, gradually im- 
proving their taste and character. Such 
work done around the school naturally ex- 
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tends to the homes. You improve the 
homes by improving the schools as truly as 
you improve the schools by improving the 
homes. ‘*‘The hope of America is the 
homes of America.’’ It has long been our 
ambition to improve the homes and home- 
life of our industrial classes and help them 
to realize that the highest privilege and 
central duty of life is the creation of happy 
homes, for the home is the chief school of 
virtue, the fountain-head of individual and 
national strength and prosperity. It is a 
worthy ambition to surround one’s home 
and children with such scenes and influences 
as shall makes the every-day life and labors 
brighter and happier, and help one to go 
sunny and singing to his work. Our youth 
should early share in such efforts for adorn- 
ing the surroundings of their homes, and 
planting trees by the wayside. How attrac- 
tive our roads may be made by long avenues 
of trees. This is beautifully illustrated in 
many countries of Europe. 

Arbor Day will become one of the insti- 
tutions of the country, in which our boys 
and girls will take an eager share and gen- 
uine pleasure, and thus gain a liking for 
trees that will never be effaced. Nebraska 
has the honor of originating Arbor Day. 
Some few years ago, at the request of its 
State Board of Agriculture, the governor 
appointed the second Wednesday in April 
as the day to be devoted to economic tree- 
planting, and it is claimed that twelve mil- 
lions of trees were planted on that day. 
The successive governors have continued 
thus to recognize this day. The schools 
have also adopted the ‘‘Cincinnati plan’’ 
of planting ‘‘ memorial trees.’’ 

The recent Spring floods and Summer 
droughts, increasing and now alarmingly 
destructive, are calling public attention to 
the cause and remedy as never before. The 
denudation of the hills and mountain sources 
of the springs is the leading cause of these 
freshets, and these can be remedied only 
by the extensive re-foresting of such lands. 
This great result, which must be the work 
of time, will be best accomplished by inter- 
esting the young, as we'l as the old, in tree- 
planting. The Arb»; |ay in schools will 
do immense good in this direction. We 
need to popularize and diffuse the sentiment 
of trees. This wiil best secure their pro- 
pagation and protection. The frequency of 
forest fires is the common objection to 
economic tree-planting. But let the senti- 


ment of trees be duly cultivated, and they 
will be regarded as our friends, as is the 
case in Germany. The public need to un- 
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derstand that the interests of all classes are 
concerned in the conservation of forests. 
In Germany, Switzerland, Sweden and other 
European countries, this subject is so taught 
in their schools that the people generally 
appreciate the value of trees and the need of 
protecting them. Hence an enlightened 
public sentiment is a better guardian of 
their forests than the national police. 


> — 


MORE LIBERAL SALARY TO STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 





’T’HAT the laborer is worthy of his hire is 
a maxim that is more frequently heard 
than lived up to. This rule applies with 
especial force to public educators. While 
there are some who are fairly well paid for 
their labors, there are others whose salaries 
are strangely inadequate to their responsi- 
bilities and the amount of work required of 
them. One of these latter cases we have al- 
ways thought to be that of State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. This official’ssal- 
ary is $2,500, having been fixed at that years 
ago, where it has remained without change. 
It will be conceded by every one that 
superior positions always carry with them 
superior pay. This rule is a pretty general 
one, broken only here and there where no 
recent changes have been made in long- 
enacted laws. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is the highest educational 
official known to the laws of the Common- 
wealth. His duties are many and onerous 
and his powers wide and great. It i not 
essential to detail what they are, as they are 
pretty generally known to intelligent per- 
sons. Yet this high official actually receives 
less salary than is paid to some of the city 
superintendents of the State. Philadelphia 
gives Dr. Brooks $5.000 a year, and he earns 
every cent of it. Pittsburgh gives her City 
Superintendent $3.500. Some of the county 
superintendents even get more; eight of 
them from $2,500 to $4 000. When we go 
outside our own State the contrast is still 
greater. The City of New York gives 
$7,500; Chicago, $7,000; Brooklyn, $5, «00; 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis each give $4.000. 
In many places the principals of high schools 
get all the way from $3,000 to $5,000. 
Several dozen cities can be named that give 
as much as $2,500. 

Now, we submit that when the superin- 
tendent of a single school—a free school, we 
mean, and nota college—receives as much as 
$3,000 per annum for his services, the 
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School Superintendent of a great Common- 
wealth like Pennsylvania, who has within 
his jurisdiction one hundred and twenty- 
five county, city and borough superinten- 
dents, 14,000 school directors, 23,000 
schools, 25,000 teachersand nearly 1,000,000 
pupils, to say nothing of twelve Normal 
Schools, is getting beggarly pay in com- 
parison. Our State has always been gener- 
ous in the matter of education. She gives 
millions out of her coffers yearly in aid of 
public instruction. She maintains with 
large appropriations some of the higher in- 


stitutions of learning; why, then, is she ‘ 


parsimonious only when it comes to paying 
the man who has charge and supervision of 
her entire school machinery ? 

A bill was submitted to the Legislature a 
short time ago to increase the salary of this 
official from $2,500 to $5,coo. It was de- 
feated, we believe, by a single vote. If we 
want efficient service in this department, 
and nowhere is it more necessary, we must 
secure first-class men. Such men cannot be 
had for such a sum, unless, indeed, they are 
wealthy and lay more stress on the high 
position than the emoluments that accom- 
pany it. 

We understand an effort will be made to 
reconsider the former vote by which this in- 
crease in the State Superintendent’s salary 
was defeated. Let us hope a more favorable 
view will this time prevail, and that a liberal 
increase will be made to the present salary of 
one of the most important officials under the 
State Government.—Zancaster New Era. 


>_> 





RAPID TRANSIT IN LONDON. 


HE new London underground railway is 
begun. It is to run from the middle of 
the city near the Bank of England to Shep- 
herd’s Bush in the west, about six miles. 
There are to be two separate tunnels the en- 
tire way, about fifty feet under the surface of 
the streets—one for up and the other for 
down traffic. The motive power is to be 
electricity, and the tunneling is to be con- 
ducted without breaking up the surface of 
the streets or in any way interfering with the 
street traffic. The line will be nearly 
straight, and will run under the main thor- 
oughfares of London east and west. The 
authorized capital is about $17,500,000. 
This is the second underground railroad 
in London. The other has been in oper- 
ation for three years. It is a system which 
in no way affects either public or private 
property on the surface, either during con- 
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struction or operation ; which offers to pas- 
sengers absolute safety and the greatest com- 
fort, a speed of thirty miles an hour, and a 
fare no greater than that paid in unheated 
horse cars and crowded elevated trains. It 
is the Greathead system of underground 
electric railways. Simply stated, the system 
applied has given to London an under- 
ground, double tunnel railway, three and a 
quarter miles long, from forty to sixty feet 
underground, with a three-minute service 
and accommodations in each train for 1,000 
persons. To this let it be added that in 
London one thing has been done which no 
American city has ever done—every pas- 
senger is provided with a seat. Electricity, 
a perfect roadbed and specially adapted cars 
relieve the terrific noise, and suffocating 
gases, the utter darkness, the rain of cinder 
and clouds of smoke which make the ordi- 
nary railroad tunnel unpleasant. The civil 
engineer who has charge of the construction 
of the road now in operation says of it: 
‘* We had nothing to guide us, for the un- 
dertaking was in every respect a novelty. 
The length of the line is a little over three 
miles. The up and down lines are in sep- 
arate tunnels, except at stations where both 
are thrown together, with the elevator and 
platform between the tracks. 

‘‘ The platforms are fifty feet below the 
level of the streets, but the line is deeper 
than that at places, especially where it runs 
under the Thames. We have hardly 
touched buildings in the way, keeping in 
the main under the roadways. During the 
progress of the work the Board of Municipal 
Control asked to be notified when the head- 
ing approached the abutments of London 
Bridge and the viaduct of the Southwestern 
Railway, in order that precautions might be 
taken to prevent the settling of the found- 
ations. But when the request was received 
the tunnel had already been constructed 
nearly half a mile beyond both these mas- 
sive structures. 

‘* In the construction of this line we de- 
veloped a new system of tunneling, which is 
very safe, and enables work of this kind to 
be carried on without interfering with the 
traffic of the streets and without pulling 
down property in the wholesale way that it 
was done when the common underground 
railways were constructed. At the same 
time the work can be carried on very rap- 
idly. At one time the contractors were do- 
ing more than one hundred feet daily, and 
in one-half year did two and a quarter 
miles. 

‘¢ The soil under the city of London is 
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composed of clay, sand and gravel. The 
London engineers worked underground ina 
great steel tube which was pushed forward 
by hydraulic pressure and the dirt with- 
drawn backwards through the tube as the 
men worked forward. It was the first time 
tunneling was carried on in that way. The 
power of steam, at the will of man, and the 
natural pressure of water, do all the work. 
Not a drop of water was pumped during the 
whole work. 

‘‘The air had the mastery. It drove 
back the enemy, and on rainy days it 
might be seen in the wet streets bubbling up 
from the ground beneath. As fast as aseg- 
ment ring of the tunnel was completed it 
would be thoroughly and _ completely 
grouted. For this purpose a grouting ma- 
chine was used. A grouting composition 
made with Roman cement was mixed in this 
machine and was forced under an air pres- 
sure of thirty pounds through small holes in 
the cast iron segments into vacancies left 
around the tunnel by the shield. By this 
means a solid casing, impenetrable by water, 
was secured. It will serve more perfectly 
than a sheathing of solid masonry to protect 
the tunnel from moisture and to sustain it,’’ 

Each train is made up of only three cars 
and a locomotive, weighing altogether 
thirty tons. Each car is capable of seating 
100 passengers. The company began upon 
a five-minute service as an experiment, but the 
public was so quick to catch the advantages 
of the new system that in a few days the en- 
tire rolling stock was engaged on a three- 
minute service, But even this has been 
found incapable of supplying the demand. 

The stations are all above ground, and are 
situated upon property bought for the pur- 
pose along the line of road. They serve 
the purpose of a ticket office, waiting-room, 
parcel room, retiring rooms and booths for 
the sale of conveniences for travelers. Ac- 
cess to the platforms of the underground 
stations is had by elevators, two of which 
on the hydraulic balance principle run in a 
circular shaft and afford a means of reaching 
the railway platforms much easier than the 
stairs of our elevated roads. 

The tunnel is so constructed that the ap- 
proach to each station is on the incline or 
up grade and the departure on a decline or 
down grade, thereby greatly facilitating the 
stoppage and starting of trains. The train 
is equipped with American air brakes, which 
will bring it to a stopin five seconds. The 


carriages are cushioned and are lighted by 
electricity, the current being obtained from 
the working conductor as the train passes 
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along. The cost of construction of the first 
road was within $3,000,000, or somewhat 
less than a million dollars a mile. 

The sma)! diameter of the tunnel, the man- 
ner of construction, and the absence of fire 
in any form in the tunnels insure their per- 
fect ventilation without the employment of 
artificial means for that purpose. The con- 
tinuous progression of trains in one direc- 
tion keeps the air in perfect circulation. 
As a train leaves a station it forces the air 
ahead of it, the vacuum in the rear of the 
train being filled by an influx of fresh air 
from the upper atmosphere through the 
station and elevator and stairway shafts. 
As atrain approaches a station the com- 
pressed air in front escapes to a considerable 
extent through the shaft. The tunnel is 
said to be ‘‘ as dry as a bone.’’ The tem- 
perature is always the same, winter and 
summer, about 60 degrees, and the air per- 
fectly sweet and pure.—J/néelligence. 
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THE LITTLE LEAF. 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





NCE on a time a little leaf was heard to 
sigh and cry, as leaves often do when a 
gentle wind is about. And the twig said: 

‘What is the matter, little leaf?’’ 

‘¢ The wind,”’ said the leaf, ‘‘ just told me 
that one day it would pull me off, and throw 
me down to the ground to die!’’ 

The twig told it to the branch on which 
it grew, and the branch told it to the tree. 
And when the tree heard it, it rustled all 
over, and sent word back to the leaf: 

‘*Do not be afraid, hold on tightly, and 
you shall not go till you want to.’’ And so 
the leaf stopped sighing, and went on rus- 
tlingand singing. And so it grew all summer 
long till October. And when the bright 
days of autumn came, the Jittle leaf saw all 
the leaves around becoming very beautiful. 
Some were yellow and some were scarlet, 
and some were striped with both colors. 
Then it asked the tree what it meant. And 
the tree said: 

** All these leaves are getting ready to fly 
away, and they have put on these beautiful 
colors because of joy.’’ 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, 
and grew very beautiful in thinking of it, 
and when it was very gay in colors, it saw 
that the branches of the tree had no color in 
them, and so the leaf said: 

‘*O, branch, why are you lead-colored 
and we golden? 
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‘*We must keep on our work clothes,’’ 
said the tree, ‘‘for our life is not done yet, 
but your clothes are for a holiday, because 
your task is over.’’ 

Just then a little puff of wind came and 
the leaf let go without thinking of it, and 
the wind took it up and turned it over and 
over, then whirled it like a spark of fire in 
the air and let it fall gently down under the 
edge of the fence among hundreds of leaves, 
and it fell into a dream and never waked 
up to tell what it dreamed about. 


- 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 





BY EX-STATE SUPT. H. C. HICKOK. 


CASUAL first visit to the Pennsylvania 

State College on the 22nd of February 
served to correct some mistaken impres- 
sions ; ocular demonstration showing that so 
far from being a stranded jelly-fish, as some 
phases of its early history had led me to 
suppose, it was found to be a vertebrate and 
robust institution, that had taken on a new 
lease of life permanently ; and upon the solid 
ground of merit could justly challenge and 
command public confidence and support. 
Reading between the lines it could readily 
be seen what an Herculean task it has been 
to surmount formidable obstacles presented 
by popular prejudice, financial embarrass- 
ment, and an uncertain policy that was for a 
long time tentative and experimental in 
character. But it is all the stronger now 
because of early struggles and difficulties 
that have been successfully grappled with 
and overcome. As a result its scope has 
been broadened, its policy more clearly de- 
fined, and its capabilities for effective and 
permanent usefulness established upon a 
higher plane than its projectors contem- 
plated. Fortunately for itself and the best 
interests of the Commonwealth, it is now 
fully abreast of the times, and can triumph- 
antly stand the test of both theory and ex- 
perience. The graphic portraiture of this 
great school, which came as a revelation to 
very many people in Pennsylvania, by Dr. 
McCaskey, in the December number of Zhe 
School Journal, was not at all overdrawn. 
It was both a photograph and a prophecy, 
and time will only show more clearly how 
true were both the real and the ideal so 
brilliantly portrayed. 

President Atherton is no cipher, and his 
position no sinecure. His untiring and 
arduous efforts in the face of difficulties and 
discouragements before which a less capable 
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and resolute man would have quailed, can 
now find their reward in the developing life 
of this great school, and the tardy but cor- 
dial and appreciative recognition given to it 
by the enlightened public sentiment of to- 
day. It has been like the slow growth of a 
century plant that, after a long period of 
hope deferred, suddenly blooms into an ef- 
florescence that attracts wide attention and 
splendidly compensates the weary years of 
waiting and watching. 

This State College has become one of the 
great educational forces of the State. Its fu- 
ture is assured. It occupies a field distinct- 
ively its own, and from that field it could 
not be withdrawn without incalculable loss 
to the Commonwealth. Its interests and 
prosperity are so interwoven with the repu- 
tation of the State, and the practical inter- 
ests of the general public, that it pre-emin- 
ently deserves the steadfast support of that 
Commonwealth of which it is a part, and in 
whose ever-expanding prosperity it will, as 
the years go by, become more and more a 
potential factor. 

Pennsylvania is as rich in mental as in 
material wealth, but a vast amount of it still 
lies dormant and undeveloped. Intellect- 
ual diamonds in the rough are to be found 
at many a fireside within her borders. 
Common school teachers should discover 
them by thousands and send them up 
through the public High School, to such 
great seats of learning as this, for that higher 
scientific and scholastic training that would 
make them a blessing and a_ beneficent 
power in every community in which their 
after lot might be cast. Centre county and 
the adjoining counties should swell the cata- 
logue of students to double the present 
number within a brief period. And still 
larger accessions would be received from all 
parts of the State, if it were more generally 
known what special and strong inducements 
are here presented to ambitious and capable 
young men and young women to gain that 
higher culture and broader mental training 
which are worth more than riches, and 
are an acknowledged necessity of the times. 

The time has gone by when uneducated, 
so-called self-made men can do the world’s 
work with the success upon which they 
stumbled in the earlier years of the Repub- 
lic, when a virgin continent gave up its 
primeval resources to random adventurers, 
who were guided rather by ‘‘blind luck’’ 
than trained intelligence. In obeying the 
primordial and divine command to ‘‘sub- 
due the earth,’’ which is still as obligatory 
upon the human race as when it was first 
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announced in Eden, there is as large a field 
in our own day for high achievement and 
financial success as in any former age in the 
world’s history. But these victories over 
nature can only be won by those who—in 
addition to native mental endowments, by 
assiduous study under the guidance of mas- 
ter minds in these higher institutions of 
learning—have become trained experts in 
the diversified lines of human endeavor that 
so strongly tempt, and will surely reward, 
the educated knights-errant who boldly un- 
dertake to follow them to their victorious 
outcome. The brightest hopes and richest 
rewards for the school boys of to-day will 
be found in the domain of applied science, 
and the young men who prove themselves 
to be masters in that great field of effort, 
will lead the van of the world’s progress. 
Electrical engineering alone holds out pos- 
sibilities that no man can estimate, for no 
man knows what electricity is, except that 
in its manifestations it is the most subtle and 
tremendous power in the material universe, 
yet so tractable that it is evidently destined 
to supersede all forms of dynamic energy 
that have heretofore been pressed into the 
service of man. Young men of promise are 
wisely locking in that direction as the best 
opening that presents itself for a prosperous 
and brilliant career. 

The College, it is true, lies off the main 
lines of travel, and in its seclusion is less 
known to the general public, but it is easily 
accessible to those who may desire to reach 
it. It is at the geographical centre of the 
State; its influence can therefore radiate in 
all directions. Occupying an ideal loca- 
tion in one of the most beautiful valleys’in 
the State, framed in by mountains that 
lift themselves in perpetual benediction, no 
more socially safe or physically healthful 
spot for student-life could be desired. The 
unconscious tuition of environment is here 
at its best. 

The higher education is necessarily ex- 
pensive ; such it always has been and always 
will be. In the nature of the case it must 
be met or aided by public or private grants, 
endowments or appropriations ; but the ed- 
ucation imparted is worth its cost, and 
pays for itself an hundredfold in the bene- 
fits which it confers upon the community at 
large, and the influence it exerts upon our 
national life. The State College has not 
yet reached the point when it can be self- 
supporting, and probably never will. At 
least, so far as I know, history furnishes no 
such example. It will doubtless need and 


should have whatever Legislative help may 
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be required to sustain and energize its 
operations. Such further appropriations 
from the public treasury as may be needed 
should come to it by the law of gravity, as 
rain falls from summer clouds to fertilize 
the thirsting earth. An enlightened public 
policy requires that they should be made. 
As a State College, it is to a large extent the 
ward of the State, and therefore legitimately 
entitled to the fostering care and generous 
support of the people’s representatives. 
The latest appropriations have fully vindi- 
cated themselves. 

The strength and character of any educa- 
tional institution lies in its teaching force. 
The brightest and most satisfactory thing 
about the great Chicago University is the 
liberal and permanent provision made for 
the support of its vast corps of instructors. 
Our State College has a chosen body of 
teachers whose professional abilities are 
equal to the highest demands that can be 
made upon them, If the State should be 
called upon for an appropriation to sustain 
these experts in the conscientious and cap- 
able discharge of their arduous duties, there 
should be no dissenting voice. It should be 
regarded as a privilege and an honor to thus 
maintain the reputation and promote the 
educational welfare of the Commonwealth. 
It is obvious that our State Normal Schools 
and this great State College should be sus- 
tained not by any fitful and fluctuating im- 
pulse, but upon the broad ground that they 
are integral parts of the educational policy 
of the Commonwealth, and should be cared 
for, upon principle, by continuous and reli- 
able State aid, that recognizes and will sus- 
tain the far-reaching character of their func- 
tions and purposes. 

Just here comes up a curious episode in 
our school history, the manner in which the 
higher and lower education became detached 
from each other. After moving for many 
years on separate and independent lines, 
they are once more approximating unity of 
purpose, and promise to move harmoniously 
in the same common current of educational 
progress. It is true that education must 
come from above, not from below; from the 
educated intelligence of the community, not 
from its illiterate masses; but when it was 
attempted in our early history tc do so in 
organized form, the movement was not a 
success. For the first twenty years after the 
establishment of our common school system 
appropriations were made to academies and 
colleges upon condition that they should 
educate teachers for the common schools. 
But whilst these appropriations helped those 
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higher institutions to eke out an embar- 
rassed and precarious existence, they were 
of no appreciable benefit to the common 
schools, and in 1854 the Legislature boldly 
cut the common schools loose from all en- 
tangling alliances with other institutions of 
learning, and planted them upon their own 
independent foundation. It decreed that 
they should be built up from the bottom, with 
their own pecuniary resources, courses of 
study, administrative agencies, and standards 
of qualification, greatly to the discomfiture 
and surprise of these higher schools of learn- 
ing which added their own unconcealed Gis- 
pleasure to the popular hue and cry against 
the new order of things ; and the general of- 
ficers of the school system were subjected to 
no little disparaging comment because all 
their efforts were centred upon the com- 
mon schools to the neglect of those above 
them. That, indeed, was the one essential 
thing to do, and it proved to be a signal 
success. It has required thirty-eight years 
to complete that elliptical flank movement, 
and reach the point when, as now, the public 
High School and the State College can at 
last clasp hands across the rapidly-closing 
chasm, and work together towards the com- 
mon ends of a common cause, an admoni- 
tion to impatient workers—who do not see 
the end from the beginning, but clamor 
for immediate results—that the evolution of 
the school policy of Pennsylvania is not 
spasmodic in its character, but moves on 
broad lines that sometimes require decades 
and scores of years for their full develop- 
ment. 

These random comments are merely a 
little thinking aloud by the evening fireside, 
a desultory but sincere expression of indi- 
vidual judgment and convictions. 





* 
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ARBOR DAY PARAGRAPHS. 


UR forests are fast disappearing. In 

their sheltering shade and the rich mold 
of their annually decaying leaves, the greater 
number of onr loveliest plants are found; 
and when the axe comes, that cruel weapon 
that wars upon nature’s freshness, and the 
noble oak, the elm, the beech, the maple, 
and the tulip-tree fall with a loud crash in 
the peaceful solitude, even the very birds 
can understand that a floral death-knell 
sounds through the melodious wilderness. 

A number of our choicest plants are 
threatened with extinction ; for as the woods 
are cleared away these tender things, the 
pretty flowers, which we so dearly cherish, 
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will perish utterly. It is, therefore, well to 
prevent, as far as possible, the destruction 
of our native forests, as well as to plant for- 
est trees, if for no other purpose than the 
preservation of the little helpless, blooming 
beauties that adorn our woodland shades,— 
Gustavus Frankenstein. 

We have known men upon whose grounds 
were old, magnificent trees of centuries 
growth lifted up into the air with vast 
breadth, and full of twilight at mid day— 
who cut down all these mighty monarchs 
and cleared the ground bare; and then, 
when the desolation was completed and the 
fierce summer sun gazed full into their faces 
with its fire, they bethought themselves of 
shade, and forthwith set out a generation of 


‘thin, shadowless sticks. — Beecher. 


‘* There is an Arabian proverb that, with 
the planting of a tree, a blessing comes to 
him who drops the seed.’”’ 

I shall speak of trees, as we see them, love 
them, adore them in the fields where they 
are alive, holding their green sunshades 
over our heads, talking to us with their hun- 
dred thousand whispering tongues, looking 
down on us with that sweet meekness which 
belongs to huge but limited organisms— 
which one sees most in the patient posture, 
the outstretched arms, and the heavy droop- 
ing robes of these vast beings, endowed with 
life, but not with soul—which outgrow us 
and outlive us, but stand helpless, poor 
things—while Nature dresses and undresses 
them.— Holmes. 

Give fools their gold and knaves their power ; 

Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
For he who blesses most is blest; 

And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 

And, soon or late, to all that sow, 

The time of harvest shall be given; 

The flowers shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 

If not on earth, at last in heaven.— WAitter. 


The wealth, beauty, fertility, and health- 
fulness of the country largely depend upon 
the conservation of our forests and the 
planting of trees. My indignation is yearly 
aroused by the needless sacrifice of some 
noble oak or elm, and especially of the 
white pine, the grandest trees in our woods, 
which I would not exchange for oriental 
palms.— Whitter. 

When we plant a tree, we are doing what 
we can to make our planet a more whole- 
some and happier dwelling-place for those 
who come after us, if not for ourselves. As 
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you drop the seed, as you plant the sapling 


your left hand hardly knows what your right 


hand is doing. But Nature knows and in 
due time the Power that sees and works in 
secret will reward you openly.—Ho/mes. 

You have been warned against hiding 
your talent in a napkin: but if your talent 
takes the form of a maple-key or an acorn, 
and your napkin is a shred of the apron 
that covers the lap of the earth, you may 
hide it there, unblamed ; and when you ren- 
der in your account you will find that your 
deposit has been drawing compound inter- 
est all the time.—Ho/mes. 

I have written many verses, but the best 
poems I have produced are the trees I 
planted on the hill-side which overlooks the 
broad meadows scalloped and rounded at 
their edges by loops of the sinuous Housa- 
tonic. Nature finds rhymes for them in the 
recurring measures of the seasons. Winter 
strips them of their ornaments and gives 
them as it were, in prose translation, and 
summer reclothes them in all the splendid 
phrases of their leafy language.—Ho/mes. 

The trees may outlive the memory of 
more than one of those in whose honor they 
were planted. But if it is something to 
make two blades of grass grow where only 
one was growing, it is much more to have 
been the occasion of the planting of an oak 
which shall defy twenty scores of winters, 
or of an elm which shall canopy with its 
green cloud of foliage half as many genera- 
tions of mortal immortalities.—Ho/mes. 

There is something nobly simple and pure 
in a taste for the cultivation of forest trees. 
It argues, I think, a sweet and generous na- 
ture to have this strong relish for the beau- 
ties of vegetation, and this friendship for 
the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. 
There is a grandeur of thought connected 
with this part of ruraleconomy. * * * 
He who plants an oak looks forward to fu- 
ture ages and plants for posterity. Nothing 
can be less selfish than this. —/rving. 

When you have finished a building, or 
any other undertaking of the like nature, it 
immediately begins to decay on your hands; 
you see it brought to its utmost point of 
perfection, and from that time hastening to 
its ruin. On the contrary, when you have 
finished planting a tree it is still at greater 
degrees of perfection, as long as you live, 
and appears more delightful in each suc- 
ceeding year than it did in the foregoing.— 
Addison, Spectator. 

It is better to know the habits of one 
plant than the names of a thousand; and 
wiser to be happily familiar with those that 
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grow in the nearest field, than arduously 

cognizant of all that plume the isles of the 

Pacific, or illumine the Mountains of the 

Moon.— Ruskin. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Wordsworth. 

To him who in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware.— Bryant. 

Plant in the springtime the beautiful trees, 

So that in future each soft summer breeze, 

Whispering through tree-tops may call to our 

mind, 

Days of our childhood then left far behind. 
Plant blessings and blessings will bloom, 
Plant hate and hate will grow, 

You can sow to day, to-morrow shall bring 
The blossoms that prove what sort of thing 
Is the seed—the seed that you sow. 


The project of connecting the planting of 
trees with the names of authors is a beautiful 
one, and one certain to exert a beneficial 
influence upon the children who participate 
in these exercises. The institution of an 
‘* Arbor Day’’ is highly commendable from 
its artistic consequences, and can not fail to 
result in great benefit to the climate and to 
the commercial interests of the country when 
it becomes an institution of general adop- 
tion.— Mann. 

I thank heaven every summer’s day of 
my life that my lot was humbly cast within 
the hearing of romping brooks, and beneath 
the shadow of oaks, and away from all the 
tramp and bustle of the world, into which 
fortune has led me these latter years of my 
life. I delight to steal away for days and 
for weeks together, and bathe my spirit in 
the freedom of the woods, and to grow 
young again lying upon the brookside, and 
counting the white clouds that sail along the 
sky, softly and tranquilly, even as holy 
memories go stealing over the vault of life. 
—Donald G. Mitchell. 

The tremendous unity of the pine absorbs 
and moulds the life of a race. The pine 
shadows rest upon a nation. The northern 
people, century after century, i!tved under 
one or other of the two great powers of the 
pine and sea, both infinite. They dwelt 
amidst the forests or they wandered on the 
waves, and saw no end nor any other hori- 
zon. Still the dark, green trees, or the 
dark green waters jagged the dawn with 
their fringe or their foam. And whatever 
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elements of imagination, or of warrior 
strength, or of domestic justice were brought 
down by the Norwegian or the Goth against 
the dissoluteness or degradation of the south 
of Europe were taught them under the 
green roofs and wild penetralia of the pine. 
— Ruskin: ‘‘ Modern Painters.”’ 

Professor Sargent, who undertook ten 
years ago to ascertain the value of the lum- 
ber, fuel, and other forest products at that 
time, placed it at more than $700,000,000. 
Their value is now, probably, at least 
$1,000,000,000, a sum which equals that 
of wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, cotton 
and tobacco taken together, and is greater 
than that of all our exports and more than 
ten times as great as the produce of our 
mines of silver and gold. It is estimated 
that the census report will show that we 
consumed last year, of sawed lumber alone, 
30,000,000,000 square or superficial feet. 
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less. Let us consider, then that this amount 
of lumber would load a train of cars 25,000 
miles long, or sufficient to encircle the earth 
at the equator. And now, if we add to the 
sawn lumber, which is only a small part of 
the total produce of the forests, the timber, 
the railroad ties, the telegraph poles, the 
posts for fences, we shall have a train of 
72,000 miles long: If to this we would add 
again the wood cut for fuel and for mining 
purposes, we shall have a train 288,000 
miles in length, or long enough to reach 
from the earth to the moon and almost 
enough left to encircle the globe twice! 

The people of ancient Greece believed 
that in every tree dwelt a protecting nymph, 
or dryad. These dryads were thought to 
perish with the trees which had been their 
abodes, and with which they had come into 
existence. To wilfully destroy a tree was, 
therefore, an impious act, and was very 


But such figures by themselves are meaning- | often severely punished. 


>> -- 
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Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Framer 


~ — 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 
PROCLAMATION. 


The introduction of ‘Arbor Day” in Penn- 
sylvania has brought with it an increased 
activity in means and measures for the preser- 
vation of the forests of the State and the en- 
couragement of tree-planting. The good re- 
sults consequent upon its observance have 
been witnessed with interest and pleasure by 
the citizens. The rapid disappearance of the 
native forests, the constant and indiscriminate 
destruction of the wood-lands, the influence of 
forests in their relation to floods and droughts, 
to climate and atmosphere, to health and com- 
fort, to pleasure and entertainment, to occupa- 
tion and profit, all combine to make the 
occasion one deserving of the support of every 
citizen having at heart the future welfare of the 
State. 

Now, therefore, I, Robert E. Pattison, Gov- 
ernor of the said Commonwealth, in accordance 
with custom, which has received the official 
sanction of our General Assembly, whereby 
the Governor is requested to appoint annually 
a day to be designated as Arbor Day in Penn- 
sylyania, and to recommend by proclamation 





to the people, on the days named, the plantin 

of trees and shrubbery in the public schoo 

grounds and along the public highways through- 
out the State, do hereby designate and proclaim 

Saturday, the 15th day of April, and Saturday, 

the 29th day of April, A. D., 1893, to be ob- 

served as Arbor Days in Pennsylvania. 

The selection of either of the above desig- 
nated days is left to the discretion of the people 
in the various sections of the Commonwealth, 
each locality observing that day which is 
deemed to be most favorable on account of 
climatic conditions. 

Let the people lay aside for a season the 
habitual activities of the day, and devote 
sufficient time thereof to plant a forest, fruit or 
ornamental tree along the public highways and 
streams, in private and public parks, about the 
public school houses and on the college 
grounds, in gardens and on the farms, thus pro- 
moting the pleasure, profit and prosperity of 
the people of the State, providing protection 
against floods and storms, securing health and 
comfort, increasing that which is beautiful and 
pleasing to the eye, comforting to physical life 
and elevating to the mind and heart, and, by 
associations and meetings, excite public inter- 
est and give encouragement to this most com- 
mendable work. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State this twenty-third day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-three, and of the Com- 
monwealth the one hundred and seventeenth. 

Ros't E, PATTISON. 

By the Governor : 

Ws. F. Harrirty, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘THE Arbor Day proclamation of Governor 

Pattison, appointing two Saturdays, 
April 15th and oth, either of which may 
be chosen for observance as our Spring 
Arbor Day for 1893, will result in the plant- 
ing of very many trees. In the county of 
Lancaster alone thousands of trees will be 
planted by the School Arbor Day League, 
organized last year by Co, Supt. Brecht for 
the purpose of directing personal attention 
to this work, and thus securing the proper 
observance of the day by the pupil so long as 
he or she, who is a member of the League, re 
mains in attendance at school. It is hoped 
that a fair proportion of those who may 
thus have planted trees during their school 
days will not lose interest in the work in 
after years, that so the community may 
gradually be educated as tree planters, 
planting both fruit and forest trees. Hav- 
ing learned how easy it is to have trees 
growing, and how pleasant to look upon 
and enjoy trees which they themselves have 
planted, they will always bless the day and 
the man or woman who fixed the thought 
and the habit in their lives. 

The plan of Superintendent Brecht contem- 
plates a report, at the annual County Insti- 
tute, on one of the blanks upon the card to 
be filled up by each teacher previous to en- 
rollment, as to the number of trees planted 
by his or her pupils upon the Spring and 
Fall Arbor days. It is an admirable plan, 
which Zhe ourna/ commends to Superin- 
tendents everywhere. We desire especially 
that the young people in the scnools shall 
plant trees; and what can be more practical 
than the Arbor Day League? 

It may in some localities be a matter of 
difficulty to have the school come together 
on Saturday, in which case let the day be 
observed on Friday, when as large a number 
as possible of the pupils are in attendance. 
It will stil! be Arbor Day, on which the 
formal exercises are had and such trees 
planted as have been arranged for on the 
school grounds; but let the trees to be set out 
by the pupils at their homes be planted on 
Saturday. 


As will be seen in the official department 
of this number, proclamation has been made 
of the formal recognition of the new State 
Normal School at East Stroudsburg, Mon- 
roe County. The committee appointed by 


the State Superintendent, and named else- 
where in the report, after a careful and 
thorough inspection of the building and its 
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surroundings unanimously agreed that the 
requirements of the law had been fully met, 
and advised the acceptance of the school by 
the State. Its location is advantageous in 
many respects It adds another to the 
goodly list of Normal Schools of which 
Pennsylvania is justly proud. May it bea 
centre of increasing light and life for many 
generations! The following is the informal 
report of the chairman of the Committee on 
Inspection : 


E., STROUDSBURG, March 22, 1893. 
Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

My DEAR SiR: Permit me to report, for the 
Committee appointed by yourself to inspect the 
buildings erected at East Stroudsburg for the 
purpose of establishing a State Normal School, 
as follows: 

The members of the committee, twenty-four 
in number, were all present, Major H. C. 
Greenawalt, of Chambersburg; Hon. D. B. 
Brunner, of Reading; Col. Ezra H. Ripple, of 
Scranton; C. W. Miller, of Bloomsburg, and 
all the county, city and district Superintendents 
of the Fourth Normal School District. 

An organization was effected by the election 
of Col. Ezra H. Ripple Chairman, and James 
M. Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, Secretary. 

The Chair ordered the reading of the law re- 
lating to the duties of the committee. The 
buildings, site, title, indebtedness, etc., were 
carefully inspected and throughly examined, 
and the committee respectfully report, unani- 
mously, in favor of accepting the building 
and property by the State. 

The site is a commanding one, the locality 
healthful, having an abundance of mountain 
air and pure water, the community is one of 
character, especially active and progressive. 

The evident intention of the stockholders 
and trustees has been not merely to comply 
with the requirements of the law, but to meet 
the fullest requirements necessary to establish a 
good school, Respectfully submitted, 

Ezra H, RIPPLE, 

Jas. M. CouGHLIN, Chmn Committee. 

Secretary. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the State Normal School at Bloomsburg, 
it was decided to place in the dormitory a 
hydraulic elevator of 2800 pounds lifting 
capacity, and of sufficient size to accommo- 
date twenty-five persons at one time. The 
faculty has recently passed a resolution that 
hereafter no young lady will be allowed to 
graduate in an elaborate and costly dress. 
They believe that many young ladies are led 
to expend on their graduation outfit more 
money than they can afford, and very often 
the fifty dollars received from the State at 
graduation is used for finery instead of for the 
purpose of equipping the recipient for pro- 
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fessional work. The days of white silk 
gowns, with kid gaiters, gloves and their 
accompaniments, are over at the Bloomsburg 
sehool. It is interesting to note that when 
the announcement was made to the lady 
students of the school, it was met with 
rounds of applause, showing the growth of 
sentiment to be in the right direction. 


Ir is an excellent suggestion of the Execu- 
tive Committee that there should be a 
Pennsylvania Educators’ Day appointed 
for the Pennsylvania State Building at the 
Chicago Exposition, on or near the 1st of 
August. The Committee should be informed 
by letter or postal card of the date most con- 
venient for Superintendents and others, as 
individuals, so that such day may be chosen 
as will bring together at the Exposition a 
good representation from Pennsylvania. 
Can any better day than Tuesday, August 
1st, be suggested? The following notice in 
this connection has been received from the 
Executive Committee : 
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Four members of the Executive Committee 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
were in attendance at the City and Borough 
Superintendents’ convention, held in Harris- 
burg in February, and unanimously approved of 
the plan of holding a Pennsylvania Educators’ 
Day in the Pennsylvania State building at Chi- 
cago during the World's Fair, as there will be 
no meeting of the Association during the 
summer of 1893. 

The National Education Association has de- 
signated July 25-28 for its Educational Con- 
gress. Why would not either Thursday of that 
week or Tuesday, August rst, of the following 
week, be a suitable day for Pennsylvanians to 
meet together in a day's conference? Let the 
committee hear from you as to time, place and 
programme. When definite plans are arranged, 
the same will be announced through the 
columns of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal, 

A. G. C. SMITH, CAmn., 
L. S. SHIMMELL, Secy., Media, Pa. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


—Several pages of editorial matter for this 
issue are crowded out at the last moment, 
and must hold over for our next number. 


-- 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, APRIL, 1893, 
To the County Superintendents: 

The forty-third section of an Act of Assembly 
approved the eighth day of May, 1854, entitled 
“An Act for the regulation and continuance of 
a system of education by. common schools,”’ re- 
quires official notice to be given of the time and 
place for holding the triennial convention of 
school directors, for the purpose of electing 
County Superintendents of Schools in the sev- 
eral counties of the State. County Superinten- 
dents are hereby directed to give such public 
notice as is required by the Act referred to, for 
holding a convention of the school directors of 


| 
| 


| all the counties of the Commonwealth, 


the County, on the first Tuesday of May next, to | 


elect a County Superintendent for the regular 
term of three years, as provided by law. 

On page 185, School Laws and Decisions, 
edition of 1892, will be found the proper form of 
notice to be published for three consecutive 
weeks in two week/y newspapers of the county. 
Insert in the public notice to be given, the hour 
at which the Convention of Directors shall as- 
semble on Tuesday, the 2d day of May. 

You will please report to this office the names 
of the two papers in which you have authorized 
the notices to appear, and request the publish 
ers to send receipled bills for the publication of 
the same to this Department, with copies of said 
notices attached to the bills in each case, 

Very respectfully, 
D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public nstruction. 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





THE APPROACHING ELECTION OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


IN VIEW OF 


fie Superintendents of Schools are to be 
elected on Tuesday, the 6th of May next, in 
and in 
all cities, boroughs and townships having five 
thousand inhabitants, that desire to elect such 
officers. Scarcely any other election should so 
deeply enlist the interest ofthe people. Wecan 
afford bad government anywhere else better 
than in respect to our schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are ne- 
cessary to the existence of a state. Let whole 
communities see that the best men are chosen. 

County conventions of Directors will be called 
to assemble at the respective county seats, by 
the County Superintendents now in office. The 
best place for meeting is generally the Court 
House. City and borough conventions will be 
called by the proper board of directors or con- 
trollers in the manner prescribed by law, in their 
usual place of meeting. The directors of cities 
and boroughs that elect superintendents of their 


| own cannot take part in the county conventions, 


The law does not say at what hour the conven- 
tions shall assemble, and the local authorities 
calling the conventions must fix it to suit local 
circumstances. One o'clock p. m., is generally 
adopted as the most suitable hour. 

The convention should organize by electing a 
president and secretary. Vice president and 
assistant secretaries may be elected, if desired. 
County Superintendents generally have in their 
possession full lists of the members of the dif- 
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ferent boards of directors in their respective 
counties ; and when this is the case, a list with 
the districts properly designated should be 
handed to the president of the convention. It 
should be read, in order that all errors may be 
corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot 
furnish a list of the directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the 
president the names of the directors in his dis- 
trict, from which the secretary should prepare a 
roll, and this, when called, will show who are 
present. In voting, the name of each director 
must be distinctly called, and his vote recorded : 
that is, the vote must be taken by yeas and mays. 
it requires not only a majority of the directors 
woting, but of those Aresent, to elect a superin- 
tendent. , 

Knowing who are members. the convention 
is prepared to fix the salary of the office of 
county superintendent for the coming term of 
three years. It will be found best in nearly 
every case to fix the salary before electing the 
officer. If several sums are named, the vote 
shall be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority of directors do not vote for that sum, 
then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receive a 
majority vote. This done, candidates for su- 
perintendent can be: minated and voted for, 
until some one receive a majority. Nothing 
further is then to be done. except for the presi- 
dent :d secretary to make out and sign the 
certificate of election in the form appended to 
this article, and forward it to this department. 
Blanks for this purpose will be placed in the 
hands of the several county superintendents 
and the secretaries of school boards in all the 
county towns. 

The following questions should receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the members 
of a convention about to elect a Superintendent 
of Schools: What-qualifications should a su- 
perintendent of schools possess? and What sa/- 
ary should be paid him? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said 
that such a superintendent should possess cer- 
tain physical qualifications. No one can prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office who is not 
jn the enjoyment of general good health. Es- 
pecially 1s this the case with county superintend- 
ents who have to visit schools in rural districts, 
and are consequently much exposed- 

Intellectual Qualifications.—As a test of in- 
tellectual qualifications, the law renders any 
one ineligible to the office of superintendent 
who does not possess one of the following doc- 
uments: A diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant literary degrees; a diploma or 
State certificate issued by the authorities of a 
State Normal School; a professional or perma- 
ment certificate, issued at least one year prior to 
the election ; a certificate of competency from 
the State Superintendent, or a commission as a 
county, city or borough superintendent. In ad- 
dition to the intellectual qualifications usually 
indicated by the possession of documents like 
the above named, a superintendent of schools 
should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
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speaker, a man of tact aud marked administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no per- 
son shall be eligible to the office “‘ unless he has 
a sound moral character.” The very letter of 
the law should in this respect be adhered to, 
and will be, so far as the Department is con- 
cerned. Nor is it sufficient for a superintend- 
ent of schools to be guiltless of any gross ‘‘im- 
morality.’’ He should be a positive worker for 
good ; if possible, he should have all the moral 
qualities implied in the noble expression, “a 
Christian gentleman,” 

Professional Qualifications. It is provided 
in the law, that a person cannot hold the office 
of superintendent of schools unless “he has 
had successful experience within three years of 
the time of his election."" The sfiri¢t of this 
provision is, that a superintendent must be a 
professional teacher—not a lawyer, doctor, min- 
ister, or a member of some other profession, de- 
siring to hold the office until a way opens to 
engage in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools be- 
longs to the teachers; it has to do with teach- 
ers, and should always be filled by a teacher. 
If directors can find in a county a teacher de- 
voted to his profession, who always attends in- 
stitutes, who reads works on teaching, who ad- 
vocates common schools, who, like Richter, 
‘*loves God and little children :’’ who, in short. 
is something of an enthusiast in his work—he, 
in all probability, is the man to make superin- 
tendent of the work of education, even though 
he has not been to college. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal sal- 
aries. Their work, when well done, is both 
delicate and difficult. Good officers can hardly 
be paid too much, and we had better have none 
at all than poor ones. The judges of our courts 
and other county officers in many counties re- 
ceive generous salaries; why should not well- 
qualified superintendents of schools be as liber- 
ally paid? In view of the whole subject, school 
directors are most earnestly advised /o elect as 
superintendents the very best men in their sev- 
eval counties whose services can be obtained ; 
have it understood that they are to devote their 
whole time to the work of the office; and then 
pay them well for what they are required to do. 
It is in this way and in this way only that the 
office can accomplish the greatest good of which 
it is capable. 





OATH OF OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


The following is the proper form for the oath 
of office which must be taken by all County, 
City, Borough and Township Superintendents, 
before they enter upon the discharge of their 
official duties. When taken, a copy must be for- 
warded to the Department of Public Instruction 
and a copy filed in the office of the Prothono- 
tary of the county in which the same is taken : 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support, obey and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, and that I will discharge the duties 
of my office with fidelity; that I have not paid 
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or contributed, or promised to pay or contribute, 
either directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing, to procure my nomination or 
election, except for necessary and proper ex- 
penses expressly authorized by law ; that I have 
not knowingly violated any election law of this 
Commonwealth, or procured it to be done by 
others in my behalf; that I will not knowingly 
receive, directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing for the performance or non-per- 
formance of any act or duty pertaining to my 
office, other than the compensation allowed by 
law.” [Signed | A B 

Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before 
me,————- ————, Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of said county (or Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as the case may be), the 
day of ———-, 18--. 











ELECTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


All cities, boroughs or townships having a 
population of 5,000 or more are entitled to elect 
and have commissioned a city, borough or town- 
ship superintendent of schools. No argument 
needs be presented here to prove that such an 
officer, or some equivalent agency, is absolutely 
essential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools, giving employment to a num- 
ber of teachers. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a city, borough, or township superintendent 
are called in a different manner from those con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent. In cities or boroughs where 
the superintendency has been in operation, the 
meeting is called on the first Tuesday in May, 
by the president of the board, of his own mo- 
tion ; and in cities and boroughs where the su- 
perintendency has not been in operation, a pre- 
liminary meeting is called by the president of 
the board, upon the request of a certain number 
of directors, at which the question of electing a 
superintendent is considered ; and if decided in 
the affirmative, a subsequent meeting is ap- 
pointed, as in other cases, on the first Tuesday 
in May, when theelection takes place. Boards 
of directors in cities, in boroughs, and in town- 
ships, that have a superintendent of their own, 
cannot take part in the election of a county su- 
perintendent. 





HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Commissions to Superintendents are not is- 
sued for thirty days after the day of election. 
This time is allowed in order that all who deem 
a Superintendent elected by a convention of 
Directors unqualified for the office, may have 
opportunity to file their objections, and prevent 
his entering upon the discharge of its duties. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of Directors to the following pro- 
vision in the law. Incompetent officers have 


been commissioned because Directors were not 
fully advised as to the manner of presenting to 
the School Department objections to its being 
done. 
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“ But if objections to issuing such commis- 
sion be made within thirty days, and such ob- 
jections be signed, among others, by a majority 
of the members of not less than one-fifth of all 
the School Boards in the county from which 
such objections are received, and certified to, 
under oath or affirmation, by at least three of 
the signers, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools may require such evidence, under oath 
or affirmation, in regard to the legality of the 
election, and the qualifications of the person 
elected County Superintendent, as he shall deem 
necessary, and then shall issue the commission 
to the person properly qualified, who received 
the greatest number of votes; and the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, when engaged in 
the investigation of objections filed against the 
issuing of commissions to County Superintend- 
ents, shall have power to issue supcenas and 
to administer oaths: and any person refusing 
or neglecting to attend, and give evidence at 
such investigation, when legally subpoenaed, 
shall be liable to the same fines and penalties 
as if he had refused to appear and give evidence 
in the court of record, and the costs to be paid 
by the parties subpcenaing the witnesses.” 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth 
of the Boards of Directors in any county have 
the power to keep an incompetent man out of 
the office of Superintendent, and it is hoped they 
will fearlessly exert their power whenever the 
circumstances demand it. Especially should 
this be the case whenever facts exist affecting 
the moral character of the person elected. The 
necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, 
if desirable, on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that ob- 
jections, to have weight in the hearing, must not 
arise from improper motives or considerations 
of any kind, but have strict reference, in the 
language of the law, “ to the legality of the elec- 
tion and the qualifications of the person elected 
County Superintendent,’’ and those making 
charges must be prepared to present them ina 
regular way and prove them. 


————______< —E 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE FOURTH 
DISTRICT. 





DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, March 23, 1893. 
In compliance with Section 7 of an Act of 
Assembly “ To provide for the due training of 
teachers for the Common Schools of the State”’ 
approved May 20, 1887 (P. L., 581) requiring 
public notice to be given concerning the estab- 
lishment of State Normal Schools, notice is 
hereby given that the Normal School located at 
East Stroudsburg, Monroe county, having been 
duly inspected by a Committee appointed for 
that purpose, is officially recognized upon the 
recommendation of said Committee as a State 
Normal School for the Fourth District, composed 
of the countes of Northampton, Carbon, Mon- 
roe, Pike, Luzerne, Lackawanna and Wayne. 
D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Lnstruction, 
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OFFICIA!L, REPORT OF INSPECTORS. 


To Dr. D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

The undersigned inspectors appointed by 
you, with the consént of the Governor, in pur- 
suance of the requirements of the Seventh Sec- 
tion of the “ Act to provide for the training of 
teachers for the Common Schools of the State,” 
approved the 2oth day of May, 1857, together 
with the Superintendents of the counties of 
Lackawanna, Carbon, Northampton, Monroe, 
Pike, Luzerne and Wayne, and also the City, 
Borough and Township Supertntendents within 
the district, ex-officio members of the committee 
whose names are last subscribed, do report : 

That on due notice received from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, they did nersonally, 
and at the same time, to wit: On March the 
twenty-second, 1893, visit and carefully inspect 
the proposed Normal School located at East 
Stroudsburg, Monroe county, Pa., and after a 
thorough examination thereof, of its general ar- 
rangements and facilities for instruction, we do 
approve the same and find that they come fully 
up to the “‘ Act to provide for the training of 
teachers for the Common Schools of the State,”’ 
approved the 2oth day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven, and its supple- 
ments. 

We, therefore, certify the same to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, with our opinion 
that the proposed Normal School at Strouds- 
burg has fully complied with the provisions of 
said Act and its supplements, so far as can be 
done before going into operation under the 
same, and we unanimously recommend that it 
shall forthwith be recognized as a State Normal 
School for the Fourth Normal District of Penn- 
sylvania, composed of the counties of Lacka- 
wanna, Carbon, Northampton, Monroe, Pike, 
Luzerne and Wayne. 

D. B. Brunner, Reading, Berks Co. 

H. C. Greenawalt, Fayetteville, Franklin Co, 

C. W. Miller, Bloomsburg, Columbia Co. 

Ezra H. Ripple, Scranton, Lackawanna Co. 

Samuel E. Shull, Supt. of South Easton, 
Northampton Co. 

Jer. E. Howkes, Supt. Dunmore, Lackawanna 
County. 

Owen R. Wilt, Supt. South Bethlehem, North- 
ampton Co. 

Wm. W. Cottingham, Supt. Easton, North- 
ampton Co. 

W. F. Hoch, Supt. Northampton Co, 

T. A. Snyder, Supt. Carbon Co. 

Torrence B. Harrison, Supt. Luzerne Co. 

J. W. Paul, Supt. Monroe Co. 

David A. Harman, Supt. Hazleton, Luzerne 
County. 

C. B. Miller, Supt. Nanticoke, Luzerne Co. 

Thos. Farquhar, Supt. Bethlehem, Northamp- 
ton Co. 

Jos. H. Jones, Supt. Hazle Twp., Luzerne 
County. 

George W. Phillips, Supt. Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna Co. 

George Sawyer, Supt. Pike Co. 

J. A. Kennedy, Supt. Wayne Co. 





D. B. Gildea, Supt. Plymouth Twp., Luzerne 
County. 

N.S. Davis, Supt. Lackawanna Co. 

James A. Dewey, Supt. Newport Twp., Lu- 
zerne Co. 

James M. Coughlin, Supt. Wilkes-Barre, Lu- 
zerne Co. 

John J. Forbes, Supt. Carbondale, Lacka- 
wanna Co, 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 





ACTION OF PRINCIPALS OF STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, 





A Convention of the Principals of the State 
Normal Schools was held at Harrisburg on 
Thursday, March 16th, 1893. The following 
Principals were present: Messrs. Albro, Bene- 
dict, Davis, Deane, Eckles, Eldon, Lyte, Noss, 
Philips, Schaeffer and Welsh. Principal Deane 
was elected secretary. The following changes 
in the Elementary Course of Study were made 
and have been approved by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: Rhetoric is transferred 
from the Senior to the Junior year. Arithmetic 
is to be completed in the Junior year, and two 
books of Plane Geometry have been introduced- 
while all of Elementary Algebra from the be, 
ginning of Quadratic Equations onward has 
been transferred to the Senior year. Physical 
Culture has been made a part of the work of 
the Junior year. 

It was resolved that whenever one or more 
students are recommended by the Faculty for 
examination in six or more studies of the Junior 
course, the State Board of Examiners shall ex- 
amine such candidates, and the examination of 
each shall be final only in the school in which 
the candidate passes in all the branches selected, 
but ail the candidates in any one school must 
be recommended in the same branches. 

It was resolved that the above provision for 
examination should take effect June, 1893: that 
the changes in the Junior studies should take 
effect in June, 1894; and those in the Senior 
studies in June, 1895. 

The Elementary Course of Study as now ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is therefore as follows: 

ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

JuNIoR YEAR : To take effect June, 1894. 

Pedagogics.—Elements of School Manage- 
ment and Methods of Teaching the Common 
branches. 

Language. — Orthography and Reading; 
English Grammar, including Composition; 
Rhetoric; Latin, sufficient for the introduction 
of Czesar. 

Mathematics.—Arithmetic, Elementary Al- 
gebra, to Quadratic Equations; Plane Geometry, 
first two books. 

Natural Sciences.—Physiology and Hygiene. 

Historical Sciences.—Geography—Complete ; 
History of the United States; Civil Govern- 
ment. 

The Arts.—Penmanship, sufficient to be able 
to explain some approved system, writing to be 
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submitted to the Board of Examiners; Draw- 
ing, a daily exercise for at least twenty-eight 
weeks, work to be submitted to the Board of 
Examiners ; Book-Keeping, Single Entry, a 
daily exercise for at least seven weeks; Vocal 
Music, elementary principles, and attendance 
upon daily exercises for at least one-third of a 
year. 

Physical Culture. 

SENIOK YEAR: To take effect June, 1895. 

Pedagogtes.—Psychology. 

Methods of teaching the common branches— 
History of Education; Model School work, at 
least twenty-one weeks of actual teaching daily 
during one period of not less than forty-five 
minutes ; a Thesis ona Professional subject. 

Language.—English Literature, at least a 
fourteen weeks’ course, including the thorough 
study of four English Classics; Latin, Caesar 
through the Helvetian War. 

Mathematics —Elementary Algebra com- 
pleted ; Plane Geometry completed. 

Natural Sciences.—Elementary Natural Phil- 
osophy ; Botany. 

flistorical Sciences.—Reading of General 
History in connection with the History of Edu- 
cation. 

The Arts.—Elocutionary Exercises in con- 
nection with the study of English Literature ; 
Manual Training. 

D. J. WALLER, JR., 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


Nore.—Whenever one or more students are 
recommended by the Faculty for examination 
in six or more studies of the Junior Course, the 
State Board of Examiners will examine such 
candidates. 

All the candidates must be recommended in 
the same branches, and that examination will be 
final only in the school in which the candidate 
passes in all the branches selected. 


————— — 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: I attended three 
very good educational meetings this month; 
one in Industry township, one in Brighton, and 
one in South Beaver. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The directors of Antis 
and Frankstown townships have renovated and 
beautified a number of school rooms. Slate 
blackboards have been placed in the school 
rooms of Hollidaysburg. Marks of educational 
progress are noticeable throughout the county. 
District institutes have been organized in 
various parts of the county. 

CLINTON—Supt. Brumgard: Local Institutes 
were held at Mackeyville, German Valley, 
Booneville, and Mill Hall. Great interest was 
shown by nearly all the teachers, citizens, and 
directors. The Renovo boro’ teachers secured 
476 books for the libraries of their respective 
schools. Miss Agnes S. Mann secured tor for 
her school, and Miss Mary R. Hall, 91. The 
other teachers secured from one to fifty-seven. 
The School Board is furnishing each room with 
a suitable book-case. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Johnston : Two local Insti- 
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tutes were held during February, one at Buck- 
horn for Hemlock and Montour districts, and 
one at Mifflinville for Beaver, Main, and Mif- 
flin townships. Most of the teachers of these 
districts attended also some of the neighboring 
teachers. Instruction was given by Mrs. Alma 
Sayer Welsh and Prof. Noetling of the Blooms- 
burg Normal, and by Frof. E. K. Richardson, 
of Berwick. The teachers took part in the ex- 
ercises and did very creditable work. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: During this 
month two educational meetings were held,— 
one in Lower Allen, the other in Newton. 
Both were well attended, there being not less 
than 150 people present at each. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: In my visits to 
the schools during the past month, the following 
items of educational interest were noted: The 
directors of Halifax township have had the 
wood work of their school houses, outside and 
inside, and the walls and ceilings of the rooms 
nicely painted. Four “ Yaggy’s Geographical 
Study "’ were purchased for the schools of Jack- 
son township, and one for each school in Hali- 
fax township, Jefferson, East Hanover and 
Wayne. Worcester’s Dictionary has been put 
in all of the schools of Conewago and Rush. 
Very interesting and well attended local insti- 
tutes were held during the month at Lykens, 
Elizabethville and Steelton. In addition to the 
work done by local talent, the Lykens meeting 
was attended by Prof. G. M. D. Eckels of 
Shippensburg Normal School, who made an 
address on Friday evening and assisted in the 
work on Saturday. At Steelton, State Supt. 
Waller and Dr. G. M. Philips of the West 
Chester Normal School addressed the institute 
on Friday evening, and Prof. Wm. Howard 
Day, Prest. of the Harrisburg Board of Control, 
rendered valuable service on Saturday. 

The Dauphin County Schcol Directors’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at Millersburg, Jan. 28. 
The principal topics discussed were School 
Visitation ; Should School Directors be paid for 
their services? Docheap schools pay ? Should 
teachers’ salaries be graded? Prof. Wm. How- 
ard Day, of Harrisburg, who has rendered such 
faithful and valuable service as President of the 
Association since its organization, and C. A. 
Reehling of Steelton, the efficient secretary, 
were unanimously reelected. This organiza- 
tion is doing much for the improvement of the 
schools and the advancement of the cause of 
education in the county. As the directors meet 
and discuss questions relating to their work, 
and learn what is being done in other districts 
of the county, they are incited to do more for 
the advancement of the schools under their own 
supervision. Directors are visiting the schools 
more frequently, and a better educational senti- 
ment prevails since the organization of the As~- 
sociation. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Antrim has pur- 
chased for her schools ‘‘ The Teachers’ Anato- 
mical Aid,"’ and Green, Rand & McNally’s 
Outline Maps. Two Local Institutes were held 
during the month. The Forge school-house in 
Warren township was burned down the morn- 
ing of the 22d, about 5 o'clock. The fire is 
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supposed to have originated from an overheated 
stove. The books of the pupils were all de- 
stroyed. The house had recently been furn- 
ished with patent desks. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: Schools are do- 
ing good work. The teachers are energetic 
and faithful, but the term is too short to accom- 
plish what is needed for the children and youth 
of the county. 

Jun1aTA—Supt. Carney: Bad weather has 
seriously interfered with the reyularity of attend- 
ance. We had arranged for two Institutes dur- 
ing the month. One had to be postponed on 
account of inclement weather ; the other was a 
success, in view of the attending circumstances. 

LacCKAWANNA—Supt. Davis: The new graded 
school building at Blakely was dedicated Janu- 
ary 20th. It is without doubt the finest four- 
room building in the county. Everybody in 
Blakely seemed to be there and an excellent 
programme was carried out. An interesting 
Local Institute was held at Dalton, January 7th. 

LEHiIGH—Supt. Knauss: Eight successful 
Local Institutes have been held. They were 
well attended by teachers and other friends of 
education. All took an active interest in the 
proceedings. The attendance was very good 
up to January, when the heavy fall of snow and 
drifted roads prevented regular attendance. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: The Maitland 
school house in Neshannock township was de 
stroyed by fire February toth. Two enthusiastic 
meetings of teachers and directors were held 
duriny the month, one at Volant, the other at 
Mt. Jackson. The school board of Ellwood 
City, a new borough, have almost completed 
their school building. They expect to occupy 
itin May. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke : | have visited all the 
schools, with three exceptions, twice and found 
them nearly allin a progressive condition. Suc- 
cessful Institutes were held in South Annville, 
Londonderry, East Monroe, North Lebanon 
and North Cornwall districts. On Saturday, 
February 25th, the Directors’ Association con- 
vened at Lebanon. A very interesting session 
was held. ‘ Limitation of Provisional Certifi- 
cate,"’ ‘‘Free Books,” and ‘Gradation of 
Teachers’ Salaries,’’ were discussed. 

LycomiInG—Supt. Lose: Eight educational 
meetings were held in the county during the 
month of February: seven District Institutes 
and the annual Teachers’ Association. The 
Association discussed the following questions: 
Should the minimum school term be increased 
to seven months? Conduct as a fine art; 
Should the furnishing of free text books be com- 
pulsory? The Story in education; How may 
the methods of teaching history and geography 
be improved? How may the principal best 
direct the teaching in the lower grades? Can 
regular and continued attendance be secured 
without a compulsory law? Wherein are the 
rural schools inferior or superior to the town 
schools? Is the State appropriation distributed 
on the proper basis? In the evening Hon. Geo. 


G. Wood, a member of the State Legislature, 
addressed the Association on the subject of 
“School Legislation,’ and Miss Susan Saul read 
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a paper on “ Temperance Physiology.’’ All the 
meetings were largely attended. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: A special teacher of 
vocal music has been employed by the New 
Vernon township School Board. One lesson a 
week is given in each of the five schools. Good 
results are promised. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Two very 
successful Local Institutes were held during the 
month, Experience has proved that educa- 
tional progress, in order to be most productive, 
must be ripe with local interest. These Insti- 
tutes are an excellent means of creating a 
healthy public school sentiment throughout the 
county. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: District Institutes 
were held at Ickesburg, Landisburg, Blain and 
Duncannon. A snow-storm interfered with the 
attendance at Blain. Upon the whole, all the 
Institutes held in the county were highly suc- 
cessful in point of interest, enthusiasm, attend- 
ance, and entertainment. Only a few teachers 
failed to perform their part of the programme. 
Citizens and directors took an active part yen- 
erally. Altogether this series of educational 
meetings was the best yet held in our county. 
New furniture was placed in Mt. Pleasant, 
Jackson township, Centre and Clark’s in S. W. 
Madison. A fine large frame building was 
erected in Blainboro. The rooms are spacious, 
well finished, well lighted, seated with elegant 
furniture, and supplied with an ample space of 
slate blackboard. There isa fine hall above 
the school-rooms. The building is a credit to 
the town and the Board that erected it. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: Abbott directors have 
recently completed, at Germania, the finest 
wooden building in the county. It is intended 
for two departments and is a model of neatness. 
The workmanship throughout is first-class. 
Slate blackboard covers the entire space around 
the rooms between doors and windows. It is 
heated and ventilated by the Smead system. 
Other Boards in the county intending to build 
would do well to carefully inspect this house. 
Keating -has also lately finished a neat single- 
room house, supplying it with approved furni- 
ture and ample slate board. A Local Institute 
was held at Genesee, and the semi-annual as- 
sociation at Mills, during the month, The pro 
grammes were entertaining and _ instructive. 
Prominent teachers bore active parts. A large 
number of citizens and patrons, and several! 
directors, were present. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: Penn township has 
made physiologies free. Adams will build an 
other house next year, after which the township 
will have good substantial houses. Two very 
successful Local Institutes were held at Beaver- 
town and Fremont. With few exceptions al! 
the schools are doing well. 

T1oGA—Supt. Raesly: During the month 
Local Institutes were held in Chatham, Rich- 
mond, Ward, Charleston, Delmar and Gaines 
townships. The assistance of Drs, S. W. Albro 
and D. C. Thomas, Profs. M. F. Cass, A. F 
Stauffer, A. B. Hitchcock, A. Edwards and 
others, contributed much to the success of the 
meeting. The mid-winter meeting of the County 
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Teachers’ Association, held at Osceola on Fri- 
day and Saturday, February 24 and 25, was well 
attended and the exercises were unusually inter- 
esting. The officers elected for the current 
year are as follows: President, Ex-Supt. M. F. 
Cass; Vice-President, Prof. A. Edwards; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. W. Hammond; Treasurer, Prof. 
B. G. French; Executive Committee, Profs. A. 
F. Stauffer, W. R. Longstreet and H. P. Rea. 
WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Local Institutes 
were held at Tiona, Russel, Lottsville and 
Spring Creek. All were well attended by 
teachers, pupils and patrons, and a lively inter- 
est was manifested. The aim is to get all teach- 
ers to assist. This leads to an interest obtain- 
able in no other way, and the results are good. 
The discussion of educational topics and ques- 
tions suggested by teachers has led to much 
thought, and all are sensible of the advantages 
of the local meetings. They are completing 
much of the work begun at the County Institute. 
WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: The last of 
the series of eight District Institutes was held at 
California in the early part of the month. About 
100 teachers, besides several hundred studerts 
and citizens, were present. Among the instruc- 
tors were Mrs. Pollard, author of the ‘ Pollard 


System of Reading; County Supt. Hugus, of , 


Greensburg ; City Supt. Shanor, of McKeesport; 


Supt. Kendall, of Homestead ; Supt. Dalby, of | 


Monongahela, and many others. Three very 
enjoyable sessions were held. 

WayYNE—Supt. Kennedy: At the late annual 
County Institute, which was in many respects 
the best ever held here, the county was 
redistricted for Local Institute work. Meetings 
have been held in most of the districts. About 
thirty meetings have been held thus far. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Bogart: Our board has 
decided to permit pupils to make an exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. Clay modeling is proving a 
grand success. Special instruction in drawing 
has been provided for our teachers once each 
month. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: We 
held a Central Institute for the borough and ad- 
joining districts which was well attended. The 
principal instructors were Dept. Supt. Henry 
Houck, Dr. Jno. Edgar, President of Wilson 
College, and Dr. J. H. Shumaker. Besides the 
excellent work of these gentlemen, papers were 
read and discussions participated in by many 
teachers who were present. 

FRANKLIN City—Supt. Kinsley: Six rooms 
in our Union Building were furnished with new 
maple floors and new single “‘ Regal "’ desks at 
an expense of about $1200. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: Our Board of 
Control is about letting the contract for a hand- 
some high school building to be erected in the 
central part of the city. They show a most 
commendable spirit of progress in various direc- 
tions. The repairs have been complete ; addi- 
tional supplementary reading matter has been 
supplied, teachers’ salaries were increased, and 
only a lack of funds prevented their lengthen- 
ing the term from nine to ten months. This 
will doubtless be done next year. We have 
prepared an exhibit for the Chicago Exposition. 








HUNTINGDON Boro.—Supt. Shimmell: A 
University Extension Circle was lately organ- 
ized in Huntingdon. It consists of nearly 200 
members, including all our teachers. Rev. Dr. 
W.C. Schaeffer, pastor of the Reformed Church, 
is President; Mr. J. B. Boring, one of our gram- 
mar school teachers, Secretary; and Mr. J. G. 
Zerby, teacher of mathematics in our high 
school, Treasurer. 

LEBANON Ciry—Supt. Boger: The County 
Directors’ Association which recently met in this 
city, reached the following conclusions relative 
to the questions discussed: That books should 
be free ; that salaries should be graded accord- 
ing to the efficiency of the teachers; and that 
‘aig certificates should be limited by 
aw. When it is considered that these meet- 
ings are held at the expense of the Directors 
themselves, it must be conceded that they de- 
serve much praise for their interest and zeal. 

MAHANOY TwPe., (Schuylkill Co.) — Supt. 
Noonan: The unusually severe weather during 
the past month has materially reduced our at- 
tendance. Many of the villages were literally 
snow-bound for several days. Our District In- 
stitute, held Saturday, Feb. 18th, was well at- 
tended, and a few excellent papers were read. 
The exhibition of school work was quite satis- 
factory, and the Board of Directors expressed 
themselves as highly pleased withit. One room 
has been furnished with improved furniture, 
and four more with teachers’ desks. 

LoweR MERION Twpe., (Montgomery Co.,) 
Supt. Robb: School Savings Banks were intro- 
duced into our schools Jan. gth. During the 
month there was $268 62 deposited by 270 
pupils. It takes very little of the teacher's 
time to manage the work. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Miller: Scarlet fever and 
measles have reduced our percentage of attend- 
ance in the primary rooms. The school board 
has furnished for every floor in all of our build- 
ings mirrors, combs and brushes, soap and 
towels. 

NEWPORT Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. De- 
wey: On Friday evening, February 3d, Supt. 
Coughlin, of Wilkes-Barre, delivered his lec- 
ture, ‘‘Elements of Success,”’ to a large audience 
in Alden. February roth, State Supt. Wal- 
ler delivered an educational address to the 
people of Wanamie. The following day Nanti- 
coke joined with Newport in a District Institute. 
The instructors were Dr. Waller. Prof. Wm. 
Noetling “and Mrs. Lucy Booth, Papers were 
also read by Mr. Diffendafer, of Nanticoke, and 
by Misses Young and Evans, of Wanamie. On 
Friday, Feb. 17th, Supt. Coughlin delivered an 
educational address at Glen Lyon. We have 
tried thus to exert a good educational influence 
in all parts of the township. The meetings were 
well attended and will result in good. The 
School Board sent the Superintendent to Bos- 
ton, to attend the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association. Several schools were visited and 
ideas were obtained which will prove valuable 
when adapted to our schools. One very notice- 
able feature is the liberal supply of supplemen- 
tary reading and works of reference. Dr. C. E. 
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Moore and L. S. Oplinger, members of the 
Board whose term expires in June, were re- 
elected. 


SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The return to | 


school and lessons after the holiday festivities 
was cheerful and earnest, and the spirit of study 
seeined to prevade all our rooms. Scarcely had 
the new year dawned, when death invaded our 
teachers’ ranks and touched the form of our 
well-beloved friend and fellow-worker, Miss 
Ida D. Edmonds. The band of teachers with 
whom she had so faithfully labored, laid her 
tenderly to rest. Her life was beautiful and full 
of self-sacrifice. She was always faithful and 
earnest in the discharge of duty, and truly de- 
voted to the best interests of the little folks en- 
trusted to her care. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: A very success- 
ful Local Institute was held Jan. 20-21. The 
district comprises Swatara township and the 
boroughs of Hummelstown ané Steelton. Over 
sixty teachers were in attendance. On Friday 
evening we were favored with able addresses 
from State Supt. Waller and Dr. Geo. M. 
Philips. In connection with the practical work 
done by the teachers themselves, we were as- 


| 
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sisted by Co. Supt. McNeal, Prof. Wm. Howard 
Day, and Dr. Philips. The President, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of our Board, with two other 
members of the Board and the Superintendent, 
attended the annual convention of the Dauphin 
County Directors’ Association at Millersburg, 
January 28th. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The most 
notable event of the public schools in Decem- 
ber was the City Teachers’ Annual Institute. 
Every teacher except two was present at every 
session, and took a deep interest in the pro- 
ceedings. It was a very good Institute. On 
Jan. 3d, the pupils of Newberry (7th Ward) 
took possession of the New Jackson School 
building, a description of which has been given 
in former reports. This makes the fourth new 
school building for Williamsport during the 
last five years, at an expense of $125,000. We 
have now, with but a single exception, good 
school-houses, and the district has not one 
dollar of indebtedness. We feel glad that the 
money raised by taxation and what is received 
from the State can be expended directly for the 
education of our children, and not in the pay- 
ment of interest on indebtedness. 


—— ee 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


NE of the most interesting historical works 
we have ever read has just come to us from 
the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
under the title of Ze Dawn of Italian Inde- 
pendence (2 vols., 8vo, price, $4), by William 
Roscoe Thayer. Not only is the period of 
which it treats, Italy from the Congress of 
Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 1849, in- 
tensely interesting, but the author's style and 
manner of treatment make it doubly so. The 
spirit and method are thoroughly scientific ; and 
the style is almost unique in historical writing 
for its force and beauty, coupled with vivid pic- 
turesqueness of character-drawing and descrip- 
tion. The chapters, for example, on Dante, 
and on the Renaissance, are remarkable in this 
respect; they are unsurpassed by anything of 
the kind we have ever seen. For comprehen- 
siveness of grasp and clear tracing of underly- 
ing Causes the entire First Book, which is intro- 
ductory to the work, is equally remarkable. The 
author's method is best explained in his own 
words: ‘In order,” he says, ‘‘ vo tell truthfully 
this very significant episode in the life of mod- 
ern Europe, I shall draw information from 
many sources, passing from the narration, of 
events to the biography of a representative 
man, or pausing to examine a custom or a book, 
which may often serve better than official doc- 
uments to reveal the forces working below the 
surface in Italy." To whatever cause it be 
owing, Certain it is that the author has given us 
an unusually entertaining book, which must 
everywhere be recognized as a valuable contri- 
bution to our historical literature. 
Readers of Zhe Ailantic Monthly will have 
noticed for some time that a new and notable 
writer in the sphere of close observation and 


picturesque description of nature in all her vari- 
ous moods and manifestations, until recently 
almost monopolized by authors like Thoreau, 
Burroughs, Olive Thorne Miller, Torrey and a 
few others, has made his appearance, and at 
once taken a place among the foremost of them. 
His name is Frank Bolles, and he has just pub- 
lished his second volume of charming essays 
under the title of A/ the North of Bearcamp 
Water (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 12mo, price, 
$1.25), with a sub-title that shows its kinship and 
close connection with his former volume of 
similar essays on “Land of the Lingering 
Snow,” which was the chronicle of a Stroller in 
New England from January to June, while this 
is his chronicle from July to December. Many 
of the essays in the present volume have ap- 
peared in the A//antic, and will at once be 
recognized, such sketches as ‘“‘A Thunder 
Storm in the Forest,’”’ or ‘“‘A Night Alone on 
Chocorua,”’ being far too graphic and impres- 
sive soon to be forgotten. Mr. Bolles’s powers 
of description are wonderful. He describes not 
only the outer visible forms of nature, but just 
as vividly and truly her inner moods, the un- 
seen realities back of the seen. The book is 
one to take with you into the woods or moun- 
tains, at all seasons of the year, and there to 
read and enjoy, to the accompaniment of sing- 
ing birds, barking squirrels, whispering trees 
and laughing waters, amid the harmony of grass 
and flowers, forest shades, and golden skies. 

A radically different work, in its methods 
and purpose, is Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler’s 
volume, recently issued from the same press, on 
The Interpretation of Nature (12mo, price, 
$1.25). Prof. Shaler is well known as one of 
the foremost scientists in the country. He 
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writes in a spirit eminently calm, deliberate, 
judicial ; and in a style correspondingly clear, 
concise and logical. Originally prepared as 
lectures on the Winkley foundation before the 
students of Andover Theological Seminary, the 
character and scope of the seven chapters of 
his work are sufficiently indicated by the titles : 
The Appreciation of Nature, Critical Points in 
the Continuity of Natural Phenomena, The 
Place of Organic Life in Nature, The March of 
the Generations, The Bond of the Generations, 
The Natural History of Sympathy, The Immor- 
tality of the Soul from the Point of View of 
Natural Science. The book is reverent and 
spiritually helpful throughout. 

The clear and forcible style of John Fiske 
holds the reader captive from beginning to end 
of the brief but remarkable book, the /d/ca 
of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo, $1.00.) He is 
a reverent philosopher in the best sense, ‘from 
whose point of view,”’ as expressed by himself, 
“there can be no antagonism between our duty 
as inquirers and our duty as worshippers. To 
him no part of the universe is godless. In the 
swaying to and fro of molecules and the cease- 
less pulsations of ether, in the secular shiftings 
of planetary orbits, in the busy work of frost and 
rain-drop, in the mysterious sprouting of the 
seed, in the ¢«verlasting tale of death and life 
renewed, in the dawning of the babe’s intelli- 
gence, in the varied deeds of men from age to 
age, he finds that which awakens the soul to 
reverential awe; and each act of scientific ex- 
planation but reveals an opening through which 
shines the glory of the Eternal Majesty.” 

A very timely and useful book is Prof. James 
Baldwin's Selections for Arbor Day and Memo- 
vial Day (Harper & Brothers, 12mo, 240 pp., 
60 cents), which contains a large number of just 
such things in prose and verse as the teacher 
will need in making up a good programme. 
Directions for tree-planting are also given, to- 
gether with specimen programmes, and refer- 
ence to appropriate songs with music. The 
book opens with a brief but very pleasant paper 
on Arbor Day by the late Geo. William Curtis. 

The American Book Co., New York, have 
recently issued a number of excellent text- books 
of Arithmetic, which we would call to the atten- 
tion of our teachers. First comes their new and 
thoroughly revised edition of the already well- 
known series of ‘‘ Robinson's New Arithmetics,” 
the volumes thus far issued being ‘‘ Robinson's 
New Primary” (Price, 18 cts.), which takes the 
pupil as far as through Simple Fractions, and 
gives, besides, exercises in U. S. Money and in 
tables of Weights and Measures. It is emi- 
nently simple, plain and practical, and well 
adapted for the youngest scholars. The second 
is “‘Robinson’s New Rudiments” (Price, 30 
cts.), the former edition of which proved its ex- 
cellence by its unprecedented popularity. All 
the essential features of this edition have been 
retained, and about forty pages of additional 
matter added to bring the book thoroughly up 
to date. ‘‘ Robinson’s New Practical Arithme- 
tic’’ immediately follows it in the series (Price, 
65 cts.) In this too there has been no radical 





departure from the popular features of the older 
edition, but considerable attention to the matter. 
The natural and logical development of the 
subject from step to step has been maintained, 
new examples have been added, and the whole 
been made even more practical and useful than 
ever. 

Prof. R. C. Schiedt, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, has recently published a text book 
which is meeting with remarkable success, hav- 
ing already been adopted for use in some eigh- 
teen of the leading colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions of the country ; and deservedly 
sc, for Principles of Zoology, A Guide for Be- 
ginners (Lancaster, Pa., Examiner Printing 
House, 12mo,) gives just what has long been 
needed, a brief text-book that contains all the 
essential facts and results of the latest research 
in the domain of Zoélogy, that havethus far not 
been accessible in English except in works too 
bulky and expensive for school use. It really 
is without a rival in its particular field. It is 
clear and logical in arrangement and especially 
full in its treatment of the morphological and 
embryological elements of the science. It is 
designed especially to serve as a companion to 
the general laboratory work outlined in the 
latest elementary text-books. Teachers of 
Natural History cannot afford to overlook this 
admirable work. 

The American Mental Arithmetic, by M. A. 
Bailey, A. M., of the Kansas State Normal 
School (price, 35 cts.) is a succinct, very care- 
fully arranged, and thoroughly well-made little 
book that cannot fail to be of great help to 
teachers of this branch of arithmetic. Prof. 
Bailey evidently understands his subject, and 
handles it as only a practical teachercould. We 
are glad to note that he has introduced the 
method of dividing fractions that has long been 
used in Europe, and which is much easier and 
more rapid than the one usually practiced 
here in our schools. In ge neral, hehas given 
fewer principles than most text-books do, but 
he gives those which are essential, and aims to 
teach how to apply these intelligently. 

In their ‘‘ English Classics for Schools ”’ series 
the American Book Co., have just issued 
Shakespeare's Comedy of Twelfth Night (12mo, 
pp. 99) in cheap and convenient form. It is 
evidently carefully edited, as are all the vol- 
umes of this admirable series, with good sensi- 
ble notes at the foot of each page, and with an 
excellent introductory biographical sketch of 
Shakespeare. Indeed this latter is so excep- 
tionally good that we call special attention to it. 
It is an abridgment of Prof. Dowden’s Life of 
the poet, and this is enough to assure its ex- 
cellency. This series of English classics can- 
not be too highly ‘commended, and deserves 
the widest popularity both in our schools and 
for private students. 

Dr. Dreyspring’s latest /rench Reader on 
the Cumulative Method consists of ‘‘ The Story 
of Rodolphe and Coco the Chimpanzee” 
(American Book Co., 8vo, price, 75 cts.). It is 
a capital book, and its comical illustrations are 
of acharacter to make one want to read the 
book from cover to cover. 
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In an essay of Herbert Spencer’s, on the origin and 
functions of Music, he suggests what is now perhaps 
generally admitted, that,as speech is the natural ex 
pression of thought, so music is the natural language 
of emotion. Certainly, if the words which we s; peak 
convey our ideas, the tones in which they are uttered 
convey our feelings in regard to them, and the various 
emotions of pain and pleasure, of discontent or satisfac- 
tion, of cordiality or aversion, of eager interest or utter 
indifference, are much more apparent in the emphasis, 
cadence and intonaiions of the voice than inthe words 
themselves. All these may be called the music of 
speech, and just as words multiply in order to express 
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the new and delicate shades of thought that increasing 
civilization and culture bring forth, so the intonations 
of voice are even more and more delicately represent- 
ing the increasingly complex emotions of which we 
become capable. If, then, music is itself the very 
language of emotion, must not the habit of listening 
to good music, which is true to its character, have a 
double effect upon us, over and above the pleasure it 
creates—first, to develop within us and to intensify the 


very feelings which it is translating, and secondly, to 
enable us the better to convey to others the feelings 
which actuate us, even in the cadences and modula- 
tions of ordinary conversation? To share our thoughts 
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with others by the use of well-chosen words, is an art 
which is fully recognized and cultivated; but to share 
our emotions by any truthful and adequate expression 
of them, is an art which the future has yet to teach us. 
Indeed, the very +ffort is regarded by many with some- 
thing like contempt, and he whosucceeds best in hiding 
his feelings is most approved. If we are swayed by 
anger, impatience, jealousy, envy or hatred, the less we 
express ourselves the better. The sternest silence at 
such times is the surest method of subduing the rebel- 
lious moods. But to restrain and conceal feelings of 
love, kindness and good-will—to preserve an impassive 


















exterior, when the heart thrills with affection and glad- 
ness—this is to crush out sympathy, and to silence the 
best promptings of humanity. The language of the 
emotions, wh.tever it may be, deserves the most earnest 
and careful cultivation, for by means of it is developed 
that sympathy which is the great bond of human so- 
ciety. Upon it we are dependent, both for our direct 
happiness and our permanent well-being. This it is 
which leads men to deal justlyand kindly with each 
other, which heightens every pleasureand softens every 
pain, which gives rise to all domestic and social hap- 
piness, and makes life’s hardest passages endurable 


